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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre— 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


EORGE WASHINGTON stands all the tests of time, 
of idealization and of a return to the bare facts of 
history and biography. He has been regarded as a 
personage almost superhuman, he has been exposed 
to public view as a fallible human creature with all 
his faults and errors laid bare; and yet he remains a land- 
mark in the landscape of American history which grows 
more imposing as time passes. We may regard it as certain 
that in this third century in which he figures as an historical 
character his fame will increase. As the representative of 
civil and religious liberty, his career was unique. The tradi- 
tion of it also will be unique. He is the only one of his 
kind who has been able to impress himself upon the imagina- 
tion of the world. Americans may well be proud of the 
father of their country, but humble also as they remember 
that the ideals and the tasks he has bequeathed to them 
demand of them great powers and rare devotion. Wherever 
the name of Washington is mentioned throughout the world, 
the thought comes into the minds of men that Americans 
ought to represent the highest ideals of liberty and justice in 
order to be worthy of their illustrious founder. 


ed 


Pror, James B. THAYER was a man to be praised not only 
for his rare ability and great attainments, which are his war- 
rant of fame, but even more for the simplicity of his charac- 
ter, and the quiet strength of his moral nature, shown in his 
daily life and influence. His religious beliefs he held with a 
firm grasp and yet without a suggestion of intolerance. He 
combined to a rare extent rational power of discrimination 
and an unshrinking faith. He was a gentleman of the kind 
known to each generation as one “of the old school,” a term 
applied to such as bring down to a later time, and exhibit 
among those who are given up to novelties, the dignity, 
steadiness, and ripe wisdom of a former generation. One 
could not think of him as seeking his own advancement or 
doing anything that would divert his attention from the 
simple duties that lay before him in his daily life. He be- 
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lieved in his Church, and served it with old-fashioned fidelity, 
taking its claims for granted and accepting them as nat- 
urally as he took upon himself responsibility for the welfare 
of his family and friends. He was too wise and strong to 
assert for himself independence of the results of human ex- 
perience; and yet he, if any one among us, was fitted to 
make his way alone, and not to be what he was, a simple- 
hearted worshipper. 
st 


Writine last week about conditional immortality, we called 
attention to some of the applications, especially to the case 
of the dwarfs found in Africa. The same week there was 
published in the Christian Work an article signed C. H. 
Parkhurst, containing the very case we cited, treated as fol- 


lows: “ Anatomically considered, the African pygmies are . 


men: are they also men in the sense of high English and of 
Scripture? Is there a hard and a fast line that can be 
drawn, such that every creature anatomically above that line 
is in fact a member of the family of man, or is it the case that, 
in order to be recognized as man veritable and genuine, some 
other credential will have to be furnished than the mere fact 
of being scientifically and anatomically classifiable under the 
genus homo?... 

“ The existence of such man-like creatures gives one a good 
deal that is interesting to think upon. The relations of the 
matter to theology are evident, and perhaps a little disquiet- 
ing. Are the odd little long-eared, big-paunched, bandy- 
legged, hairy-bodied specimens we have been describing in- 
cluded in the redemptive purpose of our Lord expressed in 
the words, ‘He will have all men to be saved’? Where 
does the line lie that marks the outer edge of the family of 
man?” If the little men are to be ruled out of the human 
race and the redemptive plan of the gospel, it is certain that 
neither Christians nor infidels will long consider them as 
more important than other game, big and little, which is now 
hunted down in Africa. 

se 


THE illness of the President’s son reminds all the world of 
the real things which are of first importance in the interests 
of all normal men and women. Although forgotten when 
ambition rules and the lust of gain is excited, the affections 
reveal the treasures for which men work, for which they fight, 
and for which they are willing to suffer. The greatest men 
and women, if they-also are wise and good, grow with the 
strength of their affections, and falter when death threatens 
those they love. Strong wills repair or cover up the damages 
wrought by grief, but no outward success ever makes up for 
domestic losses and the disappointment of the affections, 
That human homes may be safe, the domestic virtues 
strengthened, and human affections set free from fear and 
calamity, all governments exist and all righteous wars are 
fought. Jesus set a child in the midst to show that for 
which the kingdom of heaven was to be founded upon the 
earth, and the spirit of its administration. 
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COMMANDER CAZANEUVE, aS he was called when he 
visited America some twenty years ago, was a skilful presti- 
digitateur. It is now reported that he has encountered the 
French astronomer Flammarion, and has convinced him that 
the spiritualistic marvels which he had accepted as real 
phenomena were the result of skilful juggling. M. Caza- 
neuve not only reproduced them all, but convinced the astron- 
omer that a man of science was not able to cope with the 
skilful practitioner who made it his business to outwit the 
human senses. The moral is evident. The man of science 
is a man of truth. Nature does not lie to him, and those 
who assist him are trained to see things as they are and to 
teport them truly. Naturally, the scientist is a poor judge of 
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the performances of men and women who have not been 
trained either to see the truth or to tell it. But the juggler, 
studying the ways in which human nature deceives itself, can 
not only deceive the eyes of others, but can detect the falla- 
cies both in the representations of those who deceive and in 
the reports of those who are deceived. All this, however, 
has nothing to do with the question whether impressions are 
made upon the minds of men by spirits who have not human 
bodies of the kind that we carry about and use in this 
world. 
a 


In behalf of temperance and the use of intoxicating drinks 
there are some simple things which may be advocated with 
good results. Practical business men generally agree that a 
large part of all the evils of drunkenness are caused by three 
practices; namely, drinking at bars, drinking in business 
hours, and the habit of treating. It is generally agreed by 
commercial travellers, and all who in active life see human 
nature at all angles, that more temptation comes out of these, 
three practices than from any other source. Treating, 
especially, is responsible for many evils. It not only leads 
to drinking in bar-rooms and in business hours, but it is 
almost the sole cause of the excess which, practised indefinitely, 
finally becomes a habit always difficult to overcome, some- 
times impossible. Business men are more and more coming 
to the decision that drinking in business hours must be 
abolished. By and by they will go further, and characterize 
the habit of treating as pernicious and therefore ungentle- 
manly, unsocial, and undesirable. “The-habit of treating has 
a ridiculous side. If that could be fully recognized, the 
pernicious habit might be laughed out of existence. 


Nature and Human Life, 


Horace said, ‘“‘ You may cast Nature out with a pitchfork, 
but she will come back again.” Lincoln said, “ You can 
repeal many things, but you cannot repeal human nature.” 
We are learning now the truth expressed in these sayings, 
and what we call progress in modern life is largely change 
which comes from trust in Nature. This gives us many 
new things. Whether they are better things or not Nature 
is finally to decide. It is a new thing to make an experi- 
ment which seriously affects human interests, and then trust 
Nature to solve the problem. It is a new thing to believe 
that it is safe to trust, and that, given freedom of experiment 
and choice, good things will come. The old way was to 
determine what things ought to be, then by law and by 
force to determine what things should be. The new way is 
to take the advice of the ancient writer who said, “In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper either this 
or that or whether they both shall be alike good.” 

Take, for instance, two such amazing and important ex- 
periments as the coeducation of young men and women in 
high schools, colleges, and universities, and the suffrage 
exercised by women. These two ideas are new and strange 
in our modern world. They are subjects about which on 
opposite sides men and women prophesy often with vehe- 
mence.. The truth, we take it, is that nobody really knows 
what will be the good and the evil which would attend either 
or both of these changes if brought to pass in full. We are 
equally certain that what we call Nature, and that which 
teaches through Nature, moulding man, does know. The 
new tendency is to remove artificial restraints, to give room 
and every advantage to those who would make experiments 
in these matters, and then to trust that, soon or late, 
probably soon, Nature will declare her purpose, draw her 
lines, and justify the right course by the results of action. 

If one would separate shot, marbles, and other round 
bodies from those that are irregular in form, let him cause 
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them to roll down an inclined plane, the longer, the better. 
Those that are round will go straight and true down the 
inclined plane, while those that are irregu'ar will quickly 
straggle off on the one side or the other and separate them- 
selves without further concern on the part of the operator. 
This is Nature’s plan. Let every experiment be tried freely, 
whether in coeducation or suffrage or temperance\reform or 
any other plan for social betterment ; and then the products 
of education and reform subjected to the test of real life will 
quickly declare their character, whether they are fitted for 
the straight course of duty and success or are to wobble and 
straggle off into the by-ways where the wrecks of human life 
accumulate. ' 

But some caution is necessary for those who would fore- 
cast in our own country the results of experiment freely 
made. In New Zealand, a kingdom with a population equal 
to that of the city of Boston, the natural conditions are 
almost ideal and idyllic. In Switzerland, a republic com- 
pacted by the struggles of hundreds of years, and with a 
population that would be lost in one of our commonwealths, 
the conditions are personal and peculiar. Experiments made 
in these two countries have little more instruction for us 
-than tests applied to a church in Fifth Avenue, New York, 
would have for the Bohemian quarter in Chicago. Too much 
regard for what is going on in New Zealand and Switzerland 
may easily divert us from our proper course, which is that 
of experiment in our own country, freely made, without com- 
mitting ourselves in advance to prophecies which we shall 
feel bound to justify. 

Happily, some experiments have been made once for all. 
While once, in Greece, for instance, men and women of cer- 
tain classes attained to a beauty of form and an excellence 
of mental equipment unknown elsewhere or since, we know 
beyond a doubt that to attempt to reproduce the conditions 
which were favorable to the production of superior men and 
women in Greece would in America be morally wrong and 
socially disastrous. Experiments enough have been made 
with marriage and the family relation to prove once for all 
that monogamy is and will be the law of social life in a 
country like ours. Experiment has shown that our course 
now is to protect and guard the institution rather than to 
introduce new experiments in family life. Nature has done 
some things, and has done them well. Accepting that of 
which we are sure as a basis of the new civilization, we are 
now free to make fresh experiments in untried fields, trusting 
to the checks and balances which maintain the equilibrium 
of society. Human nature is growing stronger, life is longer, 
and they who live are happier than in any century before. 
Intemperance fades away as a threat of destruction, the war- 
drums will soon cease to beat, and the world over peace, 
justice, liberty, and happiness are increasing and will increase 
as the results of experiments made in the past and justified 
by Nature’s stern but beneficent laws. : 


The Poor Man’s Home. 


The miseries of-the poor man’s home in contrast to the 
delights of the saloon have of late been largely exploited in 
the newspapers, in churches, clubs, and coteries, by people 
some of whom, doubtless, know practically little of one or 
- the other. The clergy have been particularly outspoken on 
these topics; and, although they may be acquainted to a 
degree with the former, if they have poor people in their 
congregation, of the latter they are not presumed to know 
much. 

The opinion of experts on both subjects would be better 
worth while than any amount of empiricism. The average 
home of the poor man in a great city is sufficiently unlovely, 
barren, and bald, crowded and comfortless to the point, 
oftentimes, of indecency. The evils from which the poor 
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suffer are of a very real kind. They need not the aid of im- 
agination to render the picture grim and disheartening. 
Life is shortened by poor and insufficient food, bad air, and 
cramped space. Morals are undermined or have no room 
to grow in. Crime is engendered by evil associations and 
degraded modes of life. Child life is stunted, underfed, 
unduly aged, and sharpened by knowledge of terrible and 
relentless facts. Innocence is tainted and spoiled; and bru- 
tality too often reigns, heightened by low habits and indul- 
gence. The tender amenities and affections are crushed out 
of this hard and, in some forms, monstrous mode of living. 
The dense purlieus of narrow and dirty streets are like the 
jungle full of ravenous beasts. i 

But, on the other hand, we forget how rich the soil of these 
places undoubtedly is in good and excellent things, if 
touched to the right issues. Charity, humanity, pity, are 
seldom absent. The sense of justice and right is inalienable 
there. Always there are souls that aspire and hearts that 
feel and intellects unperverted and honest. If there is 
more of bitterness, there is less of casuistry and sophistry 
in thése minds than in the class just above them. 

The child is in a large sense a savior and redeemer in the 
poor man’s home, the bond of unity, the incentive to exer- 
tion, Every poor father and mother must hope that the 
children may have a better chance in life than they have 
had to rise out of the slums and overcome hard conditions. 
So the poor man’s home, even where the parents are ignorant 
and somewhat stupid and animal, is and must be a scene of 
self-sacrifice, so pathetic and unselfish oftentimes that nothing 
in the experience of the wealthier classes can approach it in 
moral beauty. The poor man’s home is the primitive human 
school, and in a very real sense the little child does lead its 
inmates. The head of a free kindergarten in one of our 
large cities not long ago visited a tenement, and found a large 
family in a two-roomed apartment, consisting of a father (a 
day laborer), a mother (a scrub-woman), and several children 
engaged in playing the kindergarten games and singing the 
little songs about butterflies and birds, snowflakes, the rain, 
the wind, merry sunbeams, and all the rest. The youngest 
child, five years old, was leading the revels; and the delight 
of the elders was very pretty to witness. 

On another occasion she found a family group with several 
of their neighbors watching the moon from an eastern win- 
dow, and eagerly talking about its phases; for one of the 
children had learned at the school a little song that told of 
the changes of the earth’s satellite somewhat pictorially, and 
had sung and acted it at home, and suddenly this familiar 
luminary had become an object of intense curiosity and in- 
terest. Thus a thousand touches of refinement, a thousand 
germs of new thoughts and feelings, are carried into the poor 
man’s home, and give a fresh impetus to starved and hungry 
lives. Generally, they come in with the children, who, like 
foragers, go abroad in the streets and the school, and bring 
home the crumbs of beauty and truth that have touched their 
young hearts. 

The poor man’s home, like all others, must have a basis 
of finer and higher things to rest on than a bare provision 
for daily needs, like the little lad in one of the settlement 
classes where he spent all the money he had saved in the 
purchase of a plaster cast of the Venus of Milo and a tin 
bath-tub, The poor man’s home and the saloon have been 
pitted against each other with unwarrantable license. No 
man ought to spend the greater part of his leisure in a place 
where it is bad to take the children; and certainly the saloon, 
at its best, is not a fit nursery for the little ones. Make it 
as decent, as orderly, as attractive as you can, it offers no 
excuse or palliation for the fact that the average poor man’s 
home in some of our cities is little better than a kennel in 
which to hive human beings. The stigma would still rest on 
the city where such conditions obtain, and on the wealthy 
who inhabit palaces within a stone’s throw of quarters where 
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the poor swarm in unseemly dens. It seems invidious to 
question the wisdom of building and endowing great libra- 
ries and institutions of learning at lavish cost, but there is 
a condition fundamental to the value of these that needs 
thinking about. To render them of the highest efficiency 
and use, there must be good stuff in the youth of the nation. 
To the boy or girl who comes out of the poor man’s home, 
dwarfed in body and mind, tainted by the evil associations 
of a debased mode of life, libraries and colleges are a kind 
of mockery. The work should have gone deeper, should 


have given the child a better start in clean and wholesome © 


surroundings. Therefore, the poor man’s home in great 
cities is the important question of the hour. There can be 
no proper substitute for a home. 

If, as an institution, it crumbles, society is endangered in 
its foundations. The family bond is more important than 
all others to the preservation of the State, and the home is 
the circle that holds the family unit, ‘The most important 
part of the education of life must be gained there; and the 
housing of the masses, therefore, presses for solution, is 
urgent beyond nearly all other questions. The poor man 
should come into his own, and have his rights in beauty, in 
art, in nature, in spiritual instruction. Our churches are as 
yet exclusive institutions, though they are now feeling out 
for a broader basis of action, for means to put themselves 
more in touch with the world. The day is coming when 
they will be instituted for public weal, and not for sects; 
and then, let us hope, the question will not lie between the 
poor man’s home and the saloon, but between the poor man’s 
home and all the beneficent, stimulating, humanizing in- 
fluences of life. 


The Power of Prayer. 


We deprecate the abuse of prayer. It is the holiest and 
noblest expression of hope, faith, and love. It may become 
the most contemptible expression of mendicancy and spirit- 
ual mendicancy. Spencer tells us that originally prayer was 
invented as a way of communicating with dead friends. 
The elimination of the gods ended at last in monotheism ; 
and prayer should be either what it originally was or it 
should become the aspiration of the finite and limited 
toward the infinite and universal Soul. Its object in either 
case is mental and moral intercourse. To pray rightly 
brings the human soul into relations with the divine good- 
ness and love. 

Socrates charged the Athenians with “doing business with 
the Gods.” “You give them,” said he, “sacrifices; and 
then by your prayers you demand recompense. You ex- 
pect to get an equivalent for what you give. Trading with 
Jove is not piety.” But there is a stage lower than that 
taken by the Grecians. It is when a Christian gives noth- 
ing to God, but asks for everything,— assuming the position 
of a professional beggar. This subject of teasing God needs 
much more careful analysis and study. We doubt if prayer 
be not often an expression of selfishness; and we are con- 
fident that we have heard such prayers offered in Christian 
churches. 

Jesus reproved ostentatious public prayer, and bade his 
disciples go into a secret place, and there to pray to their 
Father in private. The Lord’s Prayer is as far as possible 
from being a begging petition. It is not an effort to direct 
or advise God. It is a simple expression of love and 
reverence for God as Father. When it descends to asking, 
it does not undertake to inform God or to instruct him. Its 
desires are for daily sustenance, for forgiveness, and for that 
moral help that comes from intercourse with goodness. Such 
a prayer is answered in the offering of it, for it is suggestive 
of divinely good hopes and thoughts. It would be difficult 
to say the Lord’s Prayer without being the better for it. 
But carefully study the context. It is evident that Jesus 
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found nothing in Jewish life that he considered more to be 
deprecated than their prayer habits,—long prayers, public 
prayers, and begging prayers. He evidently aimed at bring- 
ing his disciples into moral fellowship with the moral life of 
the universe. He did not make the mistake of supposing 
that the tongue was the only connecting link between man 
and God. 

Modern science should by this time have disposed of the 
ideas of prayer that grew up in heathenism and under med- 
izeval conceptions of the universe. Prayer by the Puritan 
was a means for regulating the world. It was employed to 
bring rain and to stop rain, to secure a good harvest or to 
destroy chinch bugs and locusts. It entered the field to 
combat malaria and typhoid fever. To doubt its power over 
the forces of nature was held to be profane; for was not 
prayer powerful with God? Now bacilli and mosquitoes are 
recognized as causes of a certain range of diseases ; and we 
are studious to know how to remove these causes. We have 


descended also to the conception that such evils must be re-. 


moved by physical causes. Why shall we not pray against 
bacilli and mosquitoes, as we once prayed to free ourselves 
from fevers and agues? Has prayer lost its place? Cer- 
tainly not. Never is a man nearer God than when he pours 
kerosene on a stagnant pool, to prevent the development of 
mosquitoes, or when he disinfects his tenements of the germs 
of fevers. ‘The cleanly milkman may say, I have uttered a 
beautiful prayer this morning, for every can of milk has gone 
from my yard with health and sweetness in it. Do not mis- 
take us. We believe that a man, so doing, will naturally lift 
his soul to God, and say in his innermost being what he is 
doing with his outermost being, —love and honor for Him 
who is righteousness and wholesomeness, the Father. By 
such a combination of doing and thinking we pass into the 
kingdom of God. By the opposite we remain outside, where 
there is weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth; that is, dis- 
ease and misery. This is a great lesson needed in our age. 

So far as any modern system of faith and healing is sus- 
taining the old conception of prayer as a means to regulate 
the universe, it is certainly in error. So far as it is teaching 
faith in God, — that is, in goodness and truth as the essential 
principle of the world,— it is a blessing. There is always 
need of a new enthusiasm of faith and hope. Physical science 
is liable to hold our minds down to the scalpel, the disinfec- 
tant. Man is a wonderful being in this, that he can not only 
comprehend the physical fact, but can at the same time glow 
with love for Him in whom is life, — all facts. We live not 
only in the world, but in God. 


Current Topics. 


Great Britain’s “splendid isolation’’ became an obsolete 
expression when the British foreign office announced for- 
mally, last week, that the British government had con- 
cluded what must be regarded as an alliance with Japan for 
the purpose of maintaining the integrity of the Chinese em- 
pire. No pains were taken in London to conceal the fact 
that the Anglo-Japanese treaty is aimed in general at Rus- 
sia’s scheme of aggrandizement at the expense of China, and 
in particular at the pact regarding Manchuria to which 
Russian statesmen have been trying to obtain the assent of 
the Chinese emperor. The, announcement of the conclu 
sion of the treaty was received with the liveliest satisfaction 
by the English press and people, who have felt ever since 
the Chino-Japanese war that Lord Salisbury was not deal- 
ing with the situation in the Far East in a manner best cal- 
culated to safeguard British interests there. 


& 


Tue Anglo-Japanese treaty, apart from what it is designed 
to accomplish in the way of checking Russian ambitions in 
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China, has an important bearing upon the international 
status of the Japanese empire. The announcement of an 
alliance with Japan, by a first-class power of the European 
family of nations, has given recognition to a progressive and 
energetic people, who are beyond all doubt the best repre- 
sentatives of the intellect and character of the Far East. As 
the ally of the British empire, Japan will gain much in pres- 
tige; and that industrial and military development which 
has evoked the wondering commendation of the Western 
World will continue upon a much greater scale than hereto- 
fore. In Russia there is an apparent disposition to regard 
the new alliance as an act in a comic opera, but there is 
every reason to believe that there is a real and abiding feel- 
ing in St. Petersburg that a serious factor has been intro- 
duced in the situation in North-eastern Asia. 


rd 


Tue heated controversy as to who was the enemy and who 
the friend of the United States during the days that pre- 
ceded the Hispano-American War may be regarded as 
closed with the statement by Lord Cranborne, the British 
under-secretary for foreign affairs, that the British govern- 
ment did not suggest, nor did it approve, the action of Lord 
Pauncefote, the British ambassador at Washington, who is 
admitted to have joined in the initial circular note of the 
ambassadors at Washington in behalf of Spain. The British 
government takes the ground that Lord Pauncefote acted in 
the matter, not as the British ambassador, but as dean of 
the diplomatic corps, and points out to the prompt rejection 
of the circular note by the British government as the best 
evidence of the contention of that government that its neu- 
trality during the war was always friendly to the United 
States, 
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Tur National House of Representatives last Monday 
passed, by a unanimous vote, the bill providing for repeal 
of the special taxes which were imposed upon a large variety 
of articles for the purpose of producing revenues to cover 
the expenses of the war and to meet the subsequent extraor- 
dinary expenditures of the government. The repeal bill, 
as passed by the House, abolishes all the war revenue taxes 
with the exception of the tax upon mixed flour. The meas- 
ure of repeal was introduced into Congress in response to an 
unmistakable popular demand, which made itself manifest 
in a variety of ways. The bill had the unqualified support 
of President Roosevelt, who was in entire accord with the 
Republican leaders on the issue. 


at 


Ir is evident that the Boer leaders in Europe are about to 
make another attempt to obtain the good offices of the 
United States in an effort to bring the war in South Africa 
to a close. Two Boer statesmen, Messrs. Wessels and 
Wolmarans, who rank among the most prominent in the 
Boer party of resistance, are on their way to the United 
States for the purpose, it is said, of laying the cause of 
the late Boer Republics before President Roosevelt. The 
administration at Washington has not indicated in any 
specific terms what its attitude will be toward the latest 
Boer delegation. It appears probable that the President 
will grant the visitors an interview in an unofficial capacity. 
It is equally likely, however, that the delegates will not be 
recognized officially as the representatives of sovereign 


nations. 
a 


Tur United States is interested inthe new Anglo-Japan- 
ese treaty for the maintenance of the status guo in China 
to the extent that that treaty provides for the continuance 
of the “open door” in the Far East. Among the earliest 
exponents of the policy to which England and Japan now 
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are formally pledged is Hon. John Hay, the Secretary of 
State, who has taken a prominent part in the movement to 
secure a sort of commercial equality for all nations in the 
Far East. It is intimated at Washington that the purposes 
of the new alliance are regarded with the friendliest feelings 
in the American capital, and it is suggested that the moral 
countenance of the United States may be given to the allies 
in the event of the crisis. 
we 


A CHARACTERISTIC demonstration of American pluck was 
given by the people of Paterson, N.J., a large portion of 
which city was destroyed utterly by fire on the morning of 
Sunday last week. The fire resulted in a Idss of nearly 
$8,000,000, and the entire city was completely stunned for 
the time being by the magnitude of the disaster which had 
come upon it. By the middle of last week the work of 
reconstruction was begun with energy, the people of Pater- 
son refusing proffers of aid in their distress, and preferring 
to meet the situation with their own resources, The fire was 
the greatest of its kind, with two exceptions,— the .Chicago 
fire of 1871 and the Boston fire of 1872,— in the history of the 
United States; but the people of the stricken city recovered 
from the shock with astonishing rapidity. 


a] 


Tue law of lése majesté continues to be enforced with 
great severity in the German Empire, and the relations be- 
tween the crown and the people do not show any signs of 
increasing cordiality. Among the most recent offenders 
against the dignity of the kaiser are a number of school- 
boys in Posen who remained seated at a distribution of 
school prizes, when cheers for the emperor were called for. 
It is announced from Berlin that the boys will be prosecuted 
for lése majesté, and punished with all the vigor that the 
law provides for disloyalty and expression of disrespect for 
the dignity of the imperial office. There is said to be 
strong feeling in the Reichstag against the revival of the 
kaiser’s scheme for naval expansion which was broached 
in 1900, and was abandoned temporarily because of the 
hostile disposition of the Reichstag at that time. It has 
leaked out, through the enterprise of a socialist organ of 
Berlin, that the kaiser intends to renew his demand for the 
appropriation which he wanted in 1900; and a vigorous 
opposition is being organized in the Reichstag. : 


Brevities. 


The gifts of our millionaires for education in the United 
States astonish our foreign correspondents. Nothing like 
it is seen elsewhere. 


It is reported in a Methodist paper that, soliciting sup- 
plies for a church bazaar, the question was raised whether 
it was right to ask for a quart of brandy for mince pies. 


We are glad to see that there is a reaction against the 
so-called “Chautauqua salute.” Unless all the handker- 
chiefs are clean, think of the microbes with which the at- 
mosphere is charged after hundreds of them have been 
waving in the air of a hall closely packed with human 
beings. 


The Universalist Leader welcomes the report of the first 
meeting of the Joint Committee of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians, and anticipates valuable results from its deliberation 
and action, A correction, however, should be made in this 
report. By aclerical error it was made to appear that the 
case of Schenectady was referred to Dr. Atwood, It should 
have read Wichita, Kan. 
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A fact of which the interpretation is not yet clear is freely 
announced in the ‘“‘Church” papers of England and Amer- 
ica; namely, that there is a great falling off in the number of 
candidates for the Episcopal ministry. It would be a strange 
thing if the disestablishment of the State Church in England 
should be brought about by the refusal of young men of 
character and learning to enter its service. 


Physically considered, the new astronomy makes man so 
insignificant that it is wildly absurd to suppose that the evo- 
lution of the solar system and the sidereal heavens have any- 
thing whatever to do with his welfare and destiny. But the 
self-contempt of the astronomer is uncalled for. His mind 
is a bit of organized something, nobody knows what, which 
is of an order superior to all the galaxies of the heavens. 


That which gives prophets like Isaiah perennial influence 
is the hopefulness which, like a search-light, sends its rays 
into all the dark places of human life. Isaiah thundered 
against the evils of his time, but the impression he leaves is 
not one of dread or fear. After the storm has passed, the 
air is cleared, the earth glows with the freshened beauty 
because hope in the prophet’s heart was stronger than his 
hatred of evil. 


We have the same old story of rum shipped in the same 
vessel with missionaries. There ought to be an interna- 
tional agreement to prevent the sale of alcohol to the 
nations which have been ignorant of its use. They are 
more subject to its ravages because they have not been 
adapted and selected by generations of evolution as the 
nations have been which are accustomed to the uses of 
alcohol, and ought not to be exposed to temptations that are 
murderous. 


Within the lifetime of our grandfathers, cities were sacked 
and men, women, and children, with all they possessed, were 
abandoned for hours or days to an excited and sometimes 
drunken soldiery, among whom the meanest ruffians might 
have their way without fear of punishment. In Europe and 
America such things, let us hope, can never happen again. 
But in remote lands, where “‘ white men” are safe from pub- 
licity, given the temptation, and the ancient appetite for loot 
and carnage sometimes breaks out again. 


Science is opening up a wonderland in the constitution of 
matter and the demonstration of the energy concealed in it, 
and every fresh discovery furnishes occasion for the organi- 
zation of companies and the sale of stocks. Men buy them, 
taking the gambler’s risk. They see what fortunes have been 
made, and they bet on the chance of getting in at the begin- 
ning of something like the telegraph or telephone. Mean- 
while those who know better provide the lottery for them, 
and take the proceeds; the unsuspecting public subscribes 
as usual and suffers loss. 


The following item clipped from an English paper, evi- 
dently refers to the way in which Mr, Booker T. Washington 
evades the difficulty when white men come to his school on 
business, and are invited to take refreshments which are 
served to them in a room apart from the common dining- 
hall. Our readers will see that in crossing the ocean this 
item of news has suffered a curious sea change, and could 
not happen as reported. We quote: “Christianity still 
needs to be preached in some parts of the United States. 
A wealthy negro planter of Georgia recently invited to 
dinner a number of the most prominent white residents in his 
neighborhood. ‘This is very well: what follows is very ill. 
The host, ‘realizing the social line which divided him from 
his guests, did not sit at the table, but superintended the 
work of the waiters.’ After all, we remember that in the 
first days, there was One who was among them as ‘one that 
serveth,’” 


By the Waters of Galilee. 


The wind is low in the oleanders, ~ 
Softly stirring the rosy sea; 

Out from the hill a rill meanders 
Down to the waters of Galilee. 


A burning blazon of blue enamels 
The rainless heaven that arches o’er; 

And Druses drowse by their crouching camels, 
Where meadows dip to the shingly shore. 


Crumbling walls that the hyssop clings to, 
Such is Magdala’s glory now; 

And the only ear that the cuckoo sings to 
Is that of the mate on the carol bough. 


The columned city that Herod fashioned, 
That glistened white in the noonday blaze, 
Naught is left of its past impassioned 
Save ghosts that wander its squalid ways. 


Never a sail nor a galley oaring 

The shimmering reaches of liquid calm; 
Only a watchful vulture soaring 

Over the crest of a lonely palm. 


But still the mountains, violet, vernal, 

And the brooding vales where the shepherds Pe 
And the sun, in its equipoise eternal, 

Looking down upon Galilee. 


And ever, to halo the desert places 
By the spell of the girdling silence bound, 
The haunting thought of the Face of faces, 
Of Him through whom this is holy ground. 
— Clinton Scollard. 


The Sweets of Leisure. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


What is so good as space and leisure to saunter about in, 
to read books, to enjoy the world, just simply to take it 
in and let it have its way through the seeing of the eye, the 
hearing of the ear, and the vibrations of the heart. 

This, perhaps, sounds Epicurean and selfish; but with all 
our striving we have a right to make some room about us for 
the best enjoyments, those most congenial to our nature. 
The lack of reserved space simply for natural and healthy 
growth is one of the marked deficiencies of modern life. 

T have come to admire and almost envy vegetarians. I 
do not refer to those people who refrain from eating meat, 
whether offered to idols or otherwise, but rather, in a sense, 
to the mental or moral vegetarians, who are rather easy- 
going, contented folk, somewhat out of the “‘swim,” who do 
not feel they have a mission to reform the world on a short 
contract, with much noise and bustle. They are cheerfully 
and pleasantly modest, because they know their limitations, 
and perhaps in this exacting age are a little ashamed over 
their complaisance with things as they are, not having found 
on the smooth superficies of the world any convenient handle 
to take hold of by which it could be moved out of its orbit. 

To vegetate, as I take it, means to grow normally, putting 
forth stem, root, and branch according to nature’s quiet and 
noiseless laws, to be fed on the juices of the soil, to yield to 
the secret chemic influence of sun and air, rain, frost, and 
dew; to grow straight, and not crooked, not to be forced in 
hot-houses or unnaturally obliged to show blossom and fruit 
out of season. 

This mode of development is less in vogue than formerly, 
for we have come to believe in the cramming and forcing 
process to a degree that is quite surprising. We forget that 
the warp of life is a natural solidity and conservatism, an inert 
resistance to the movements which sharpen and accentuate 
the nervous system, keying it up and intensifying its action 
until the brilliance that results is only a kind of disease, 
some form of neurosis. The beat of the blood in veins and 
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arteries, to be healthy, can only be a certain number a 
minute, otherwise the wear and tear means sudden col- 
lapse,— a phenomenon so often witnessed in these days I 
can but sympathize with the rustic who told the parson who 
was complimenting him on being an attentive listener that 
he loved to go to church, ‘just put up his feet and think o’ 
nothin’.” What a luxury at times in this rapid age “to 
think o’ nothin’,”’ to be quieted by the hum of a human voice 
or the piping of insects, and lie fallow for a time in mere 
sensation, absolute rest of body and soul! Charles Kings- 
ley, when asked what he most liked to do, replied, “To do 
nothing.” Emerson, too, thought we were sometimes doing 
good work when we were idle, and perhaps a bit vacant. 

The best kind of vegetarian is not stupid and bovine, 
ruminating like the cows as they stand knee-deep in rich 
feed on a warm day, switching off the flies with their leis- 
urely tails, but more open-minded than other people. They 
set a greater value on time for their own uses, and are far 
more unwilling to spend it on foolish and vain things. 
They are not squandering their resources: they are hiving 
honey. We must confess, if we are honest, that in these 
days we do fritter this precious commodity in a shameful 
manner, yielding to customs and formalities. and conven- 
tions we despise, wearing ourselves out on people who care 
nothing for us and for whom we care as little. The vege- 
tarian loves the world, and is anxious to enjoy it. He isa 
worldling in a good sense, for one can be world-loving and 
religious. The one term does not necessarily exclude the 
other. World-loving is not sin where it wishes simply to 
extract those cordials and essences from it that make the 
days sweet and fragrant, and have no taint of self-seeking or 
vain ambition, but a child’s pleasure and profit from the 
things of sense, with the added increment of growth of a 
sane and healthy adult mind. 

Again, I say, there is nothing so good as space and leisure. 
The priceless gift is to have time to live humanly, lovingly, 
wisely, to have space wherein to turn and use our senses to 
the best advantage. These simple elements are the constit- 
uents of the good life,— to have leisure to welcome and en- 
tertain the overbrooding and indwelling spirit. But this 
implies wholeness, self-possession, rounding-in the genial in- 
fluences of the spirit, deliberate seeking of peace and tran- 
quillity where the soul may take the measure of things, learn 
values, discriminate, and adjust itself to the conditions of 
growth. It is not to petrify, to be dwarfed and arrested in 
development. It is simply to grow straight and leisurely, 
according to nature’s plan. It is exercising the wise power 
of selection, of refusing to admit the heterogeneous crew 
that like carnival mimes cry for admission to our interest 
and attention, but to select those things that are most con- 
sonant to the higher nature, that appeal to it, solicit it, and 
will lead it to the noblest satisfactions and enjoyments. 

Many things not absolutely immoral still are injurious, 
because they waste and fret this precious web of life, are 
moths eating away the fibre, so that we have no time to see 
when the angels go by and solicit attention, because we are 
looking at a pattern pricked with pins. We have yielded to 
the prevailing modern frenzy of too much indiscriminate ex- 
citement and external friction. We have been weak in not 
saving ourselves for the best things. We have not vegetated 
nobly, but have wasted the good gifts of God. We forget 
that we must build ourselves by these wise reservations. If 
we have an ideal of what life should be, of what we may be- 
come with the progress of years unless we have stern deal- 
ings with ourselves as to the use of time, we shall reap no re- 
sults at the end of the chapter, and shall find ro organic whole. 
The poet will have died out of us, the humanitarian, the 
lover of nature, the devotee of noble literature, the deeper 
impulses of religious and spiritual growth. The moth will 
have thinned and worn our garment of resolve to a shred of 
old ennui and habit that wearies, but cannot be thrown off, 
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The effort to do too many things may turn philanthropy, 
good works, intellectual effort, into unprofitable, temporary 
excitements. Growth is a quiet, slow process, a secret 
broadening and deepening of being, the building up through 
changes not defined or definable, a determined, persistent 
tendency of the nature toward those things that belong to 
us, that feed us, that are appointed for us by immutable laws. 
It is a secret we hold from God. We must listen quietly 
and a long time to hear his words, quietly, patiently to be 
put in the right way, to be fed by nourishing things, and 
not by chaff and the east wind. 

Therefore, the vegetarians who listen and watch and wait 
for indications sent by nature and God, who sacrifice much 
to secure some leisure to love, to enjoy, to round out the 
soul’s life to its fulness and perfection in peace and harmony, 
seem more surely in the right path than those who give 
themselves up to modern hysteria and are miserable unless 
fussing about doing something, although the doing may be 
needless and untimely. The prophets after the whirlwind 
and tempest heard the still, small voice. The blessing lay 
just there, and it always will. Leisure to grow in is as 
essential as daily bread. In our anxiety to reach results 
without awaiting processes, we cut up the green harvest ; 
and when, in the autumn, the Lord of life calls for sheaves, 
there is nothing for his garner but a little chaff. 

NEw YORK. 


The Oldest Unitarian College. 


BY REV. GEORGE BOROS, D.D. 


In the time of the Protestant Reformation several monas- 
teries were thrown open to civil education. Protestantism 
took hold of them, and gave to education a new character. 
In fact, Protestantism realized to herself that it is education, 
and nothing else, that will secure her influence in the future. 
The large number of academies and upper schools in Ger- 
many account for this. 

The same was done in Hungary. Unitarians carried this 
idea to the extreme. In the first twenty to thirty years of 
the existence of their church, they created thirteen high 
schools in the small territory of Transylvania. Though the 
whole Unitarian movement was stopped at the end of the 
first ten years and several kinds of persecution were carried 
out, still they were able to maintain the higher schools and 
a theological college. 

It is simply marvellous what an amount of constant pri- 
vate sacrifice was required all along. Unitarianism was 
really the religion of a people poor and always engaged in 
the wars, and still they not only kept up their schools, but 
improved them. 

Let me just mention that at the end of the eighteenth 
century, when their number was smaller than ever, either 
before or after, they dared to start a new high school in the 
vicinity of the larger number of congregations. But how 
did they manage it? In the most simple and natural way. 
Those who were agriculturists came to aid with their teams, 
the laborers with their hands. You will hardly believe me 
if I say that many of those simple country farmers who had 
but a yoke of oxen took three days’ journey with their car 
in order to carry to the school building stone or timber. 
The tax-payers of an absolutistic monarch might have served 
in a gathering of this kind; but what a difference of spirit ! 
Hundreds of the best educated men of this country owe their 
high position to this school of Székely-Keresztur, which is 
now one of the best schools in that part of the country. 

But I wish to say a few words now about our Kolozsvar 
college, which consists of a theological school, of a high 
school for boys, and of an elementary school. This college 
was established by the Prince of Transylvania for the town 
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of Kolozsvar at the beginning of the sixteenth century. In ~ 


the year 1566, when the whole population of Kolozsvar 
accepted the religion of Francis David, the college also 
became Unitarian, and remained in Unitarian hands up to 
1717. This figure marks the most desperate epoch in the 
history of Transylvanian Unitarianism. It was decided by 
the Roman Catholic priesthood to crush out even the seed 
of Unitarianism; and, with the aid of the Austrian army, 
the Unitarians were actually deprived of their college, 
church, the residences of the bishop and of the principal of 
the college, and of all the landed property of the college and 
the congregation. The value of their losses may be reckoned 
to $100,000, so rich were they up to that time. It was just 
one hundred years before they were able to build a new 
church and a new college. But what an amount of further 
loss and sufferings before they reached to that happy posi- 
tion again! No word can express their patience to bear all 
these things. 

The history of the nineteenth century is certainly most 
striking in several respects, but it is not less so in the birth 
and development of Unitarianism in England and America 
and the rebirth of the same in Hungary. It is well known 
to the readers of the Register that Theophilus Lindsey left 
the Anglican church in 1773 and established the first Unita- 
rian church in Essex Street, London. (It is worth noticing 
here that the Jesuit order was abolished in the following year, 
1774.) Just ten years after this the Emperor Joseph II., 
King of Hungary, published his edict of tolerance, which was 
the first signal of a possible turn for the betterment of the 
oppressions which affected the position of all Protestants. 

Again, in 1794, when Priestley landed in the United States, 
the foundation of the church at Kolozsvar was laid down. 
This was the last year of those terrible one hundred years 
during which about one hundred churches were taken from 
the Unitarians of Transylvania, together with about double 
of that numberof rich Unitarian families, It is known and 
witnessed in the present time as well that the Jesuits always 
begin their work of conquest by winning the rich families, 
then taking the education of their children into their hands, 
and afterward turning against the poor people. They tried 
to frighten them by expelling them from their own house, 
since the Austrian soldiers were always at hand to serve them, 
if so needed. Thousands of the poor people were forced to 
bow before the cross and leave their poor minister, and fol- 
low the priest who enjoyed the protection of the landlord of 
the place, who had already earned the crown of baronet by 
having joined the Roman Church. 

After such experiences, it must have been a boundless joy 
to the few faithful Unitarians to be able to begin a new work. 
The influence of the free spirit of the French Revolution was 
manifest even in this far remote part of Eastern Europe. 
The Unitarians of that time seemed to have been convinced 
that a new reformation was at hand, when most of the edu- 
cated men should become Unitarians. Inspired by this 
grand idea, they offer even their farthings in order to build a 
church big enough to hold half of the population of the town. 

To mention yet another interesting coincidence. In 1803, 
when the present Manchester College of Oxford was brought 
to York and became a Unitarian institution under the leader- 
ship of John Kenrik, W. Turner, etc., and when the Harvard 


Theological School got the first Unitarian professor, just © 


then the Unitarians of Transylvania were beginning to build 
their college at Kolozsvar. 

The peace and quick advancement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury accounts for a noble history of the last one hundred 
years. Since a considerable part of it passed by before our 
own eyes, it is easy to draw up a sketch of its proceedings; 
but just for this reason of its nearness it is hardly safe to 
form an opinion of the value of its work as yet. I shall 
rather speak of some of the leading men in another article. 

KotozsvAr, HUNGARY. 


Premonition. 


The muffled syllables that Nature speaks 
Fill us with deeper longing for her word; 

She hides a meaning that the spirit seeks, 
She makes a sweeter music than is heard. 


A hidden light illumines all our seeing, 
An unknown lore enchants our solitude, 

We feel and know that from the depths of being 
Exhales an infinite, a perfect good. 


Though the heart wear the garment of its sorrow 
And be not happy like a naked star, 

Yet from the thought of peace some peace we borrow, 
Some rapture from the rapture felt afar. 


Our heartstrings are too coarse for Nature’s fingers 
To wake her purest melodies upon ; 

And the harsh tremor that among them lingers 
Will into sweeter silence die anon. 


We catch the broken prelude and suggestion 
Of things unuttered, needing to be sung; 

We know the burden of them, and their question 
Lies heavy on the heart, nor finds a tongue. 


Till haply, lightning through the storm of ages, 
Our sullen secret flash from sky to sky, 
Glowing in some diviner poet’s pages 
And swelling into rapture from this sigh. 
— George Santayana. 


Real Progress. 


It is only in Utopia, the land of Nowhere, that progess is 
carried on by reversal of known law. In the land of Some- 
where, which we all inhabit, progress comes through knowl- 
edge of law and obedience to it. For every place of power, 
for every gift of influence, for every coign of physical, intel- 
lectual, or spiritual vantage, the competition is and will be 
sharp, prolonged, perpetual. The trumpet-call to progress, 
then, is not complaint of the laws by which we live and out 
of which our best has come, but the heroic note. There is 
no discharge in this war. There is no escape from the com- 
petitions of life. The saints, the heroes, the prophets, the 
apostles, the poets, the leaders of men, they who have 
thought highest and achieved most, have suffered most 
because they had most to win and most to lose. The world 
goes on to its high ideals under their leadership. To talk, 
then, of abolishing competition, of displacing emulation, of 
driving out manly antagonisms or supplanting the struggle 
by which we live and grow strong, is no better than lavender 
and rose water sprinkled in the path of the pioneers of civili- 
zation. There are evils in human life, gigantic, powerful, 
even crushing; there is folly which overmatches wisdom ; 
there is hatred which conquers love; there is cruelty which 
supplants justice. The relief lies not in rose-water, but in 
red blood, in a virile resolution, in the skill and courage 
which hitherto have won the decisive battles of freedom and 
progress. The innumerable evils which afflict human beings 
are the result of ignorance and lack of skill,— of inability to 
use minds, eyes, hands, and feet so as to conquer opponents, 


escape enemies, put down natural obstacles, and enter the ' 


struggle of life equipped for the winning of victories. The 
remedy is not to be found in the abolition of the law of 
competition. It lies in the increasing intelligence of the 
people we wish to save, in training them to have skilful hands, 
swift feet, active brains, the wisdom to plan, and the skill to 
execute. Educate, train and cultivate the multitudes who 
are in the rank and file of the great army of industry, 
Then talk no more about the evils of struggle and competi- 
tion and emulation. Love, sympathy, and co-operation can- 
not “mingle in the game,” except to help each one in doing 
his own task manfully and in winning his own reward. 

No, we are not going to abolish the conditions of life 
which have made the heroisms of the past so necessary and 
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so glorious; we are not going to make life other than. it has 
been, except by raising constantly the level of its activities. 
No time is conceivable upon this earth when fortitude, cour- 
age, endurance, the quick eye, the swift foot, and the strong 
right hand will not be essential to him who would win his 
way, guard his honor, cherish and protect his loved ones, 
and do his part to make this earth a heaven.—George 
Batchelor, ; 


Spiritual Life. 


A soul occupied with great ideas best performs small 
duties. The divinest views of life penetrate most clearly into 
the meanest emergencies.— /ames Martineau. 


we 


Religion is the consciousness of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, manifested in peace and 
good-will and all work for human welfare— fev. George £. 
Littlefield. 


&* 


‘When men shall ask where and how is your little achieve- 
ment going into God’s plan, point them to your Master, who 
keeps the plans, and then go on doing your little service as 
faithfully as if the whole temple were yours to build— 
Phillips Brooks. 

rd 
PRAYER, 

We thank thee, Lord, for the glory of the late days and 

the excellent face of thy sun. We thank thee for good news 


received. We thank thee for the pleasures we have enjoyed, 
and for those we have been able to confer. And now, when 


the clouds gather and the rain impends over our forest and 


our house, permit us not to be cast down. Let us not lose the 
savor of past mercies and past pleasures ; but, like the voice 
of a bird singing in the rain, let grateful memory survive in 
the hour of darkness, If there be in front of us any painful 
duty, strengthen us with the grace of courage ; if any act of 


mercy, teach us tenderness and patience. — Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


The Church in Germany. 


All German social institutions display the tendency toward 
centralization. On the one hand, this is brought about by 
the unification of Germany and the extraordinary growth in 
the power of the State, which has become more complex, 
and is constantly placing more persons, directly or indirectly, 
in official positions. It is an old experience that within any 
group the largest, most comprehensive form of combination 
— in this case, as usual, it is the State —imparts its char- 
acter to the smaller associations within it. On the other 
hand, the ideal of a centralization that should unite all 
elements in absolutely harmonious collaboration has devel- 
oped a tremendous power of suggestion through the pro- 
gramme of the Socialists, even on the part of those who 
object to it. Naturally, however, this tendency has been 
realized only in this way, that individual liberty, the special 
inclinations and developments of the various elements, are 
restricted and challenged. The ever-increasing endeavors 
of the Evangelical Church organization in the different 
German countries thoroughly to unite the Church have led 
thereby to a greater and greater suppression of liberalism 
within the Church. The tendency aims at a regulation from 
above of the parish life, at a treading down of all dissenting 
minorities, and at the expulsion of those clergymen who vent- 
ure to take any liberties with the orthodox teachings. It is 
assisted in its working by the peculiar relation in which the 
Evangelical Church in all essentially Protestant countries 
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stands to the State. Only by association with the State has 
the Evangelical Church been able to gain that external 
power and stability of which it had need in order to make 
head against the great political strength of Catholicism. As 
a favor in return, the Church preaches vigorously the virtues 
that subjects should possess,— obedience to superiors, loy- 
alty to the ruling house, quiet, and love of order. The 
result of this exchange is that in times like the present, 
when the State, in the intensity and concentration of its 
centralizing power, is anti-liberal and anti-individualistic, the 
Evangelical Church must assume the same characteristics. 
While the State, however, in this way attains its object and 
is able to work out its basic idea, the Church is not so fortu- 
nate. For the ends pursued by the State are in most 
instances relatively external, while the externalization that is 
the inevitable consequence of every attempt at uniformity 
and the suppression of personal freedom is opposed, in the 
highest degree, to the final meaning of the Christian religion. 
Wherever centralization and uniformity are demanded, the 
road must lead to externalization; for only outwardly, not 
inwardly, can highly differentiated human beings — and it is 
with such that we have to do — bring to pass uniformity and 
an unqualified reciprocal adaptation of conduct. 

Thus through the decided emphasis that the State places 
upon conformity and through the over-strained exercise of 
ecclesiastical means of control (for intolerance itself gives 
rise to disturbances and in every case compels a taking of 
sides) there has been brought about a noticeable advance 
in the outer church life, which displays itself in church- 
building, parochial calls, in the rdle played by the clergy in 
public affairs, and so on. On the other hand, inner and 
individual religious feeling, so far as it is possible to observe 
such things, has withdrawn itself from the official church in 
a considerable degree. This is so much the more surpris- 
ing because the need of religion in and for itself does not 
seem to have lessened at all. It seems, indeed, in the last 
few years to have decidedly increased. Now that the two 
great intellectual currents, the scientific and the social, have 
lost much of their intoxicating power, and it has come to be 
recognized that the former can by no means answer all the 
questions in our minds nor the latter satisfy all the needs of 
the soul, now that life’s complexity and constant unrest 
beget ever-growing confusions and bewilderments, the long- 
ing in many souls for a profounder unification of life, be- 
yond all the oscillations and the fragmentariness of em- 
pirical existence, has again attained to clear consciousness, 
to an irresistible power. With many natures, at the present 
time, this longing assumes an esthetic character. They 
seem to find in the artistic conception of things a release 
from the fragmentary and painful in real life, a feeling of 
them that gives us a hint of the connection between them 
and the fundamental needs of our souls. Herein, per- 
chance, lies the real reason for the passionate zesthetic in- 
terest that such large numbers of persons have suddenly 
developed, so that one may almost say that it is the devo- 
tion to the plastic arts, the conception of them as an indis- 
pensable element of life, that distinguishes the younger 
generation in Germany from the other, whose artistic educa- 
tion and inclinations limited themselves in the main to 
literature and music. Unless, I am deceived, however, this 
sudden increase in fondness for art will not long endure. 
The transcendental impulse, disillusioned by a fragmentary 
science that is silent as to everything final, and by a 
social-altruistic activity that neglects the inner, self-centred 
completion of spiritual development, has sought an outlet 
for itself in the esthetic; but it will learn that this field also 
is too limited. As a matter of fact, along with these 
esthetic strivings, and even now occasionally taking their 
place, there are all sorts of struggles, religious or connected 
with religion, often obscure and full of inconsistency, often 
having nothing to do with the other life-tendencies of the 
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individual, often assuming most remarkable forms, but all 
seeking a reply to the anxious question about the meaning 
of life and the salvation of ‘the soul. The externalization of 
the religious life finds in these attempts to form new re- 
ligious conceptions — whether in societies or in the creeds 
of individuals—an unmistakable -corrective. One of the 
greatest hopes that can be based upon the present, with all 
its confusions and superficialities, lies in just such turnings 
back to the deepest and profoundest things in life, which 
are thoroughly religious in character, even though they 
refuse to have anything to do with the Church, on the one 
hand, and just as little, on the other, with the much extolled 
conversion of religion into morality; for this, such persons 
seem to feel, is the formula of a rationalism that is not very 
profound, a rationalism that, so far as its essence is con- 
cerned, still belongs to the shallow traditions of the eigh- 
teenth century, and which, however much it may correct the 
externalizing tendency of the Church, yet is itself a super- 
ficial thing in view of the deepest religious yearnings of the 
soul.— Georg Simmel, in International Review. 


The Song and the Deed. 


There was never a song that was sung by thee, 
But a sweeter one was meant to be. 


There was never a deed that was grandly done, 
But a greater was meant by some earnest one. 


For the sweetest voice can never impart 
The song that trembles within the heart. 


And the brain and the hand can never quite do 
The thing that the soul has fondly in view. 


And hence are the tears and the burdens of pain, 
For the shining goals are never to gain. 


But enough that a God can hear and see 
The song and the deed that were meant to be. 


— Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 


Theological Education at Meadville Theological School.* 


ADDRESS BY REV. N. P. GILMAN. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Unitarian Club,— My 
colleagues and myself are not here to-night to speak of a 
doubtful cause. If there is any institution in the Unitarian 
body which has made great strides in the last ten or twelve 
years, any institution whose present is fruitful and whose 
future is sure, it is our one dénominational school of theol- 
ogy located in the north-western corner of Pennsylvania. It 
has undergone remarkable changes since Prof. Cary became 
president, and since that admirable scholar, Prof. George R. 
Freeman, introduced the critical study of the Old Testament 
in. the light of modern scholarship. These changes have all 
been in the line of progress and enlargement of the resources 
of a school which wishes to keep in touch with the general 
advance. 


The material foundation for such advance has been en-. 
The latest report of. 


larged in a most encouraging manner. 
the treasurer—a capable member of the honored family to 
which the school owes its origin and fostering care for nearly 
sixty years — states the whole property of the school to have 
been in 1862 $83,000, in round numbers; in 1879, $157,- 
000; in 1899, $479,000; in 1900, $510,000; in 1901, $562,- 
000; and his next report will be able to show an addition 
down to this twelfth day of February of $78,000, making a 
total of $640,000. This amount places us among the best 
endowed schools of theology in the country, the most largely 
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endowed, I am told, in Pennsylvania,—a State not at all 


deficient in this means of grace, however deficient politically. _ 


Of this sum, a small part only, one-tenth, is to be set down as 
unproductive property. This includes, at the moderate valua- 
tion sanctioned by the tax assessors, four commodious houses 
with grounds which are granted rent-free to the four married 
professors, the main building, Divinity Hall, and thirty acres 
of campus, the library, and the library building, Huidekoper 
Hall. The equipment of buildings will be brought up to the 
measure of our full needs for the present by the erection this 
summer of a building uniting under one roof a gymnasium, a 
dining-hall, and rooms for musical and social purposes. Of 
the $35,000 needed for the erection and maintenance of this 
very desirable headquarters for the physical and social activi- 
ties of our school life, we have raised the $25,000 requisite 
for the building and its equipment. Of this sum Mr. H. H. 
Hunnewell has given $20,000. The trustees will doubtless 
give the name of Hunnewell Hall to the building in recognition 
of the generosity of your oldest and not least honored mem- 


ber. We also have $3,000 of the $10,000 desired fora main- 


tenance fund, as the trustees wish the general fund of the 
school to be kept free from any charge for this purpose. 
$7,000 for the completion of this maintenance fund is, then, 
our most urgent need at present. 

Our school is now manned with five professors, Prof. 
Cary being professor of the New Testament, dean of the 
faculty, and president. After forty years of modest and 
faithful service as professor and twelve years as president, 
Mr. Cary wishes to retire from the cares of the presidency ; 
and the trustees are now wrestling with the problem of find- 
ing his successor,— a problem which, we hope, will soon 
reach a happy solution. The new president will probably fill 
a chair of homiletics and English literature. The remaining 
professorships, now filled, are those of the philosophy of 
religion, ecclesiastical history, the Old Testament, and 
sociology and ethics. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
six full professorships, with our instructors in elocution and 
Greek and German, and a considerable number of transient 


lecturers, will be all that are desirable, for some time to come 


at least. Meadville is, and must remain, a provincial town 
by the side of Boston and Cambridge; and our best policy 
is to send our graduates for a finishing year to the Harvard 
Divinity School, where they may enjoy those opportunities 
of a great university which we can never give them, taking 
courses of lectures outside of the Divinity School as well as 
in it. Our ambition is, of course, to teach the subjects 
that we take up, and as far as we can go, as well as they 
are taught at Harvard. In this direction of raising the 
level of the scholarship of our school, the progress of the 
last dozen years has been as pronounced as the gain in 
financial equipment. 

The Meadville School was founded in 1844, largely with 


a view of preparing men for the Western field whose oppot-- 


tunities had not included a college course. Naturally, 
therefore, the school has held a subordinate place by the 
side of the Harvard School, so long a Unitarian institution. 
As .a graduate of the Harvard School myself, I am well 
aware of the rank formerly given to Meadville, as far as 
theological scholarship was concerned. This rank was dis- 
tinctly unflattering. Much of the needful apparatus of an 
institution of learning was absent. The shelves of the 
library of the Meadville School long displayed a rich poverty 
of the books that should have been there. While two or three 
branches of study were scientifically taught, a tone of sus- 
picious or indolent conservatism was long dominant in the 
faculty, and the higher criticism of the Bible and the new 
philosophy of evolution found lodgment with difficulty. 
The student body was larger than it has averaged since; but 
so little discrimination was used in admitting students that 


probably 50 per cent. of them, at least, might, at any time. 


between 1863 and: 1890, have been dismissed with advan- 
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tage. By far the larger part never entered the Unitarian 
ministry, or soon left it under a manifest call to depart. 
Among the “saving remnant” of these years we count some 
of the ablest, most faithful, and most effective Unitarian 
clergymen of the time; but these were the most dissatisfied 
with the conditions then prevailing. Now it can be said 
with complete truth that no person in any way ‘officially 
connected with the Meadville School shows any disposition 
to interfere with the fullest intellectual liberty of teacher or 
student. The atmosphere is entirely free from the pride of 
orthodoxy and the pride of heresy. The various depart- 
ments are pervaded by the modern spirit of unfettered inves- 
tigation, and the result is that we have an excellent moral 
tone and a sincere devoutness dominant in the institution. 
The days of conflict between radical and conservative are 
gone by, and a true unity of spirit reigns. 

~ Beginning with the semi-centennial of the school in 1894, 
the supply of books has gradually increased; and since the 
gift of $25,000 from Robert Collyer in 1900 the endowment 
of the library has been ample to meet all reasonable require- 
ments. In the course of years we shall have one of the best 
theological collections (in the broad sense of the word “ the- 
ology”) in the country. In this regard we have had at Mead- 
ville not so much an evolution as a revolution. I am not 
_ disposed to undervalue lectures; but often it is true that a 
student’s private reading in a theological school is of as much 
value to him as the lectures that he hears, especially if the 
professors informally discharge the function of that “ profes- 
sor of books” who, according to Emerson, should be a chief 
teacher in a university. Hence I believe that not even the 
hundred thousand dollars which has since come to us through 
the instrumentality of our devoted friend Robert Collyer 
(happy may the years of his health and strength yet be!) has 
been so important to our school as this ample revenue for 
books. 

More care has been shown in the last dozen years in the 
admission of students, or, one might well say, more wisdom 
in turning away unfit persons presenting themselves as can- 
didates for admission, so that, while the school is smaller than 
formerly, there is more to it, and its average quality has 
greatly risen, The number has varied in the seven years I 
have known Meadville from thirty-three to eighteen. Last 
year, out of a membership of twenty-four, we sent into the 
ministry of the liberal church nine excellent young men and 
one capable young woman. This year, naturally, out of 
twenty we must send out a smaller number, four young men 
and one young woman again, the only one now studying for 
the ministry in our classes. 


~ The criticisms which President Eliot and President Harper. 


of Chicago have made of the usual theological curriculum of 
theological schools do not apply to Meadville, I think it may 
fairly be said, with as much force as to the great majority of 
such schools. Owing partly to the inferior preparation which 
many of our students have, we give a good deal of attention, 
for instance, to the study of English literature, rhetoric, and 
logic. The social sciences — ethics, economics, and sociol- 
ogy— have had a special professorship for the last seven 
years, Meadville being one of the first theological schools in 
the country to possess such a chair, with a three years’ course 
in the three sciences I have named. These sciences will 
steadily take a higher place in the theological curriculum as 
the years go by. I am in the habit of telling my colleagues 
that I have hold of theology thus conceived by the near end, 
—the near and certain end. Whatever may become of our 
philosophies of -religion or our metaphysics, scientific knowl- 
edge of man and his needs as an industrial, social, and moral 
being will be desired not less, but more, as the generations 
pass. There is no good reason for decrying the study of 
Hebrew by those who wish to know the Old Testament criti- 
cally; but sociology is a far more important matter for the 
modern clergyman, confronting modern men, With us the 
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Hebrew language is an elective study, and I hope we shall 
soon see our way clear to grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity without requiring it. 

The charter of the Meadville Theological School pre- 
scribes that “no doctrinal test shall ever be made a condition 
of enjoying any of the opportunities of instruction in the 
School.” Under this wise provision we have graduated a 
considerable number of men now preaching in churches 
other than Unitarian. (All those students who need it 
receive pecuniary aid to a moderate amount. ‘Tuition is free, 
and only a small charge is made for other advantages of the 
institution.) The professors, it goes without saying, sub- 
scribe no creed in entering upon their duties; and the 
only theological requirement practically made of them is 
the reasonable one that they shall be in touch with the 
spirit of the institution. Membership in a Unitarian church 
is never demanded. While our school, not being a part of a 
great university, has no call to become an unsectarian school 
after the pattern of the Harvard Divinity School,— and there 
are manifest reasons why the Unitarian body should main- 
tain one distinctively denominational school of theology,— we 
do not allow that Harvard is any freer in its pursuit or 
inculcation of religious truth than is Meadville. Our stu- 
dents who go to Cambridge for a fourth or fifth year report 
no change in the atmosphere in this respect. They declare, 
as might be expected, that some studies are taught more 
satisfactorily to them in one school than in the other; but 
they find no reason to be ashamed of their Alma Mater. 
She has always known how to retain the warm affection 
and the zealous interest of her graduates. The beauty and 
healthfulness of the surrounding country, the cordiality of 
the local church and its members individually, the intimacy 
of the teachers with the taught which is possible in a small 
town, all conspire to make Meadville a pleasanter home for 
the great majority of the men we receive than Cambridge 
would be, especially for those who make their first real 
acquaintance with Unitarianism there. I am not among 
those who believe that the only proper location for a theo- 
logical school is in a large city. Rather I deem it a happy 
circumstance that one of the two schools from which Uni- 
tarian ministers proceed to-day is in a town of ten thousand 
people like Meadville, and the other in a university city 
suburban to Boston. ‘Three or four years of Meadville and 
one of the Harvard School make the best brand of clergy- 
men out. of the students who resort to us. Most of the 
opportunities of which a man can take full advantage in 
three years,— good teachers, an abundance of books, a 
variety of lectures from the outside world, the scholar’s quiet 
and freedom from injurious distraction,— the student finds, 
or will find, with us. 

We need more students, as most of the theological schools 
to-day do, to fill our chapel and class-rooms, and to produce 
that esprit de corps which stimulates the most inspiring teach- 
ing and the most alert learning. Twice the number of 
students we now have would be a great improvement in 
various ways. Twice as many graduates would have just as 
good fortune in finding employment on graduation as our 
students proverbially have. The school should be much 
better known as it stands to-day in our Unitarian body and 
out of it. The trustees will doubtless advertise it hereafter 
far more than they have been able to do in the past. 

You will perhaps be thinking, in view of what I have been 
saying, that the extreme modesty of its professors, in 
speaking of its claims, is one reason why Meadville is not 
better known. If any gentlemen here are so minded, I may 
quote to them a remark of Mr. George S. Hale on a similar 
occasion, when he reminded his hearers of the verse which 
he said is in the Revised Version of the Old Testament: 
‘The trumpet of that man who bloweth not his own trumpet 
shall not be blown”! Excuse the vigor of the blast you 
have heard, and yet may hear, this evening upon the Mead- 
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ville trumpet. Pray remember that we bear in mind, when 
we speak of our financial prosperity, that authentic and 
soothing verse of the New Testament: “To him that hath 
it shall be given”; and, consequently, we have no particular 
concern about ways and means. We do desire your cordial 
interest to be shown in the best and highest gift you can 
make us, your sons,— those admirable young men of charac- 
ter and ability, whom you can influence, who do not realize 
that the modern ministry of religion is one of the noblest 
callings a man can enter, a calling the fascinations of which 
were never finer, the ethical rewards of which were never 
greater than now, for the manliest men. 

It is an old and bitter proverb, ‘‘ The nearer to the church, 
the farther from God.” Early English men said it, the 
Romans say it to-day. Not such is the church we believe 
in! The nearer to our church of divine fatherhood and 
human brotherhood, the nearer to maz,—man with all his 
labors and all his problems; man with all his powers and all 
his temptations; man never more in need of the highest 
graces and the finest inspirations which right religion can 
impart than now; man never more open to the word of 
truth, never more anxious for the bread of life than now, 
never more critical of pretenders and false prophets, never 
more hospitable to those who bear a message from the living 
God to their own generation. ‘God hath given us,” said 
the great apostle, ‘“‘the ministry of reconciliation.” Many 
things which once needed reconciliation have been brought 
together; but the reconciliation of the higher and the lower 
elements of human nature, through the rational victory of 
the mind and soul, is a perennial task. There is none 
nobler, there is none to-day more exigent. To the duty of 
preparing men for such a ministry our school of the prophets 
at Meadville would more and more faithfully address itself. 


ADDRESS BY PROF. F. A. CHRISTIE. 


If theological education did not spring from the world’s 
practical needs, it would not exist. The theological school 
is a home of science, but its science more obviously than 
any other is the servant of the will. Modern theological sci- 
ence — and that is something wholly different from the old 
scholasticism — exists because you who are not theologians 
create it for the satisfaction of your needs. It is my purpose 
simply to make clear this fact, that a school of theology un- 
dertakes a task delegated by you, and that it understands it- 
self not as a luxurious accessory to a prosperous society, but 
an indispensable means for satisfying society’s most practical 
needs. You will thus recognize with us that we do our work 
as holding a commission from you, and that we are in every 
element of our work responsive to your demands. 

You are merchants, bankers, manufacturers, statesmen, 
lawyers, physicians, men of divers affairs. You aim, as 
every man does, at some high and worthy accomplishment. 
Wealth and every other material expression is expression 
and symbol only. ‘Your aim is to assert and develop power, 
creative capacity. An irresistible inner pressure makes you, 
by one calling or another, to use and build by use your full 
free personality. That personality is will. The more you 
are a modern and an Occidental man, the more you know 
that. supreme fact, that you are a will served by an intelli- 
gence. But it is the mystery and the tragedy of human will 
that, as it pierces its path for itself, it discovers an inexorable 
insistence laid upon it and vested within it. It must be a 
right will, a good will. Falter before that supernal demand, 
and the world — your world and mine — is, bleak with mis- 
eries. Humanity’s dearest interest is in sustaining itself 
to meet that inexorable demand, and in exhibiting for the 
guidance of life all the concrete meanings of that imperative 
made sovereign and absolute by the eternal source of all 
being. Therefore, humanity has built its shrines and schools 


for the consecration of all life and all action to a pure recti-. 
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tude of will. Therefore, society has set some apart to be the, 
priests and prophets and teachers of the good will,— the will 
that, exerted by all, would make all crooked paths straight, 
and be assured by the sovereign value of its own rectitude of 
all pure joy here and now and all glorious triumph over the 
mere facts and mechanism of things that do not serve that 
value. This is our task, our enterprise, our warfare,—to 
achieve this rectitude of will, to find and obey this ideal 
authority, and to shape all that is given without into con-. 
formity to it. 

Religion is our trust in an infinite power which corre- 
sponds to this holiest ideal, our communion with Him as the 
sustaining source of our ¢vwe and xormal life. ‘To have re- 
ligion,” said Kant, “is man’s duty to himself.” It is, in. 
other words, essential to man’s own being and welfare that 
he achieve the task discovered to him in his own free moral 
personality. ‘‘The normal man,” says John Caird, “is the 
religious man.’’ In other words, religion and the agencies 
and instruments of religion are not thrust upon humanity as 


additions from without, but exist by the very exercise of .. 


man’s endowment as man. Explain it or explain it not, 
this is the given case: Just as the outward relations of sense 
yield us facts which we must interpret in terms of mechan- 
ism, if we would use them for our ends, so the life which is 
more immediate, as given in the experience of our own 
being, contains the implications of God and Freedom and 
Immortality. If we deny them in our action, we make our- 
selves slaves of the mechanism which our science has con- 
structed. The institutions of religion are rooted in the very 
nature of man. ‘The old theory of a foreign imposition may 
fall away: the means and instruments of religious life will 
endure until man ceases to be a creative and aspiring per- 
sonality struggling against all that checks his nobler endow- 
ment, and, lifting hands of yearning, reach toward that 
reality which is the prototype and goal of the spiritual order 
given in man’s own essence as man. 

It is, then, simply because of what you are and because of 
your primary needs, that we have been set apart, with pre- 
vious exemption from other toil, to train those who shall 
serve your needs and aid you in the interpretation of this 
great marvel of your life, aid you in your efforts to be your 
normal self, aid you in the assertion and enactment of your 
own personality. : 

What, then, do we attempt in response to your demands? 
We, too, are practical men. You ask of us, as the fruit of 
our labor, ministers who shall themselves comprehend what 
external nature is in its type and process, and what man’s 
own nature is in the fulness of its resources and attainable 
destiny. You ask for such men to help you solve the ever- 
insistent problems that perplex your action at the meeting of 
the outer and the innerrealm. You claim the aid of their 
insight and completeness of view when you seek an interpre- 
tation of the whole which shall justify your highest efforts 
and allow your necessities and ideals room and encourage- 
ment to breathe. You ask of them, that is, some real grasp 
of philosophy and the liberal training on which philosophy 
rests. Your demand creates the first department of the 
theological curriculum. 

Let us pass to the second. Every age is in large measure 
a product of the past, and the sluggish habit of many insist 
on an easy life of use and wont by the aid of traditions 
passively received. Others with shallow restlessness fly to 
mere caprice that is not based on humanity’s long experi- 
ence. You do not wish to be the victim of either. You 
will have both a freely creative and a well-grounded life. 
For the exercise of your responsible freedom and intelligence 
you ask, for yourselves and your children, a ministry that 
understands the values and relations of all that comes_by 
inheritance. You require in your servants a scientific com- 
prehension of the history of religion and that power of 
rational discrimination which is one. of the best fruits of, 
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historical study. For your good they must transcend the 
natrow parochial view, and be men of broad intellectual 
travels. They must see the present and individual mani- 
festations of the religious spirit in the light of the world-wide 
unfolding of man’s religious life. For ministerial education 
that means a knowledge of religion in many lands, with a 
special fulness of insight into the Jewish and Christian in- 
heritance. The place you assume in the general intellectual 
and spiritual movement of society requires some debate of 
historical problems. You delegate that in large part to your 
minister. You wish for your children a true apprehension 
of the classic religious literature of our Bible. The minis- 
ter is your natural leader here. 

Thus the school in which he finds his training must make 
libéral and detailed provision for comparative religions, and 
_ for the complex of linguistic and historical inquiries which 
are required for a knowledge of the Bible, provision, lastly, 
for an historical comprehension of the Christian Church and 
its Christian doctrines. For the practical efficiency of your 
minister, therefore, you have created the second general 
department of his instruction, the department of religious 
history. 

The historical comprehension is not enough for the saving 
of one’s soul alive or for the production of ministers. He 
who is to co-operate with you in the pursuit of the perfect 
- Yife must be a man of convictions,— of convictions tested by 
argument and fitted-to some consistency. You want a man 
who is always ready to welcome a fresh form and new ad- 
justment of conviction ; but some positive essential convic- 
tion, some fundamental faith he must have, just as the rest of 
us must have it. And, no matter how simple may be the 
statement of that principle of faith, it is your faith and mine, 
Hecatise it is our inclusive truth, and contains within itself all 
the meanings that religion has for us, when we realize it in 
separate phases of experience. Faith in divine paternal 
providence, love to God and man,— however briefly we state 
it, it is a statement that wins our choice of it not as one idea 
among many, but because it covers all the valid truths of 
teligious living. The minister who is the social representa- 
tive of that religious principle, and who week by week ap- 
plies it to the common life, must be trained to analyze it and 
unfold all that is packed in it. You ask, then, that your 
pastoral helper shall clearly see, and see in their co-ordination, 
all the principles which lie implicit in the simplest religious 
faith, and by this clear and orderly explication of them as 
‘a System of principles show the coherency and consistency 
which reason demands for the religious life. It is his further 
duty, in your service, to know the philosophical justification 
of such a faith, so that society may be enabled to hold it 
with intellectual clarity and confidence. 

This is the chief matter of the third division of theo- 
Yogical labor,—the department of systematic theology. 
This is a branch of study which has been revolutionized 
by the modern spirit. In the theological schools we know 
‘that the modern reconstruction has now passed on from the 
‘historical field to this analysis of religious conviction. With 
‘substantial agreement about the historical facts, the various 
phases of liberalism fail to unite in this third field of inquiry. 
Here, too, there is another set of interests of the most vital 
ort. How shall our religious faith construct our conduct? 
Here come the concrete questions of religious ethics in their 
pérsonal bearing and as social ethical aims and methods. 
‘Tt is our good fortune now to secure wisdom in this matter 
by uniting the ethical interest to the study of sociology. I 
have enumerated the three main divisions of philosophy, 
history, and theological system. I have thus detailed the 
‘culture which the practical necessities of your life require of 
your minister. You will see that no part of it outruns your 
‘own interest ; and there is, indeed, no reason why all these 
things should not be pursued in universities by those who 
have other professional intentions. It is a sum of inquiries 
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which are of the highest value as a system of culture. Dr. 
Karl Budde justly says that no division of university study 
has such a scope and diversity of expanding and refining 
pursuits as the division of theology, that no department, in 
fact, provides a fuller and richer training of human capacity. 
It shows the reality of religion that, where it is unchecked 
by ecclesiastical authority, it gives birth to many intellectual 
pursuits, and stimulates the general scientific quest. 

The final division of theological preparation should be the 
crown of all; but, unfortunately, it is that for which the least 
provision has hitherto been made. We seem to wait for 
some great pedagogic talent to lift to a higher level what we 
call specifically Practical Theology. We mean the definite 
training of the minister for his exact functions‘as preacher 
and teacher and moral guide and as artist,— if we may so 
speak, — in the leading of worship and in the solemn celebra- 
tions that lay the blessing of the human fellowship on the 
critical moments of our career. All the culture of completed 
insight which has been outlined is indispensable for the 
man’s equipment, but we ought to discover some more effi- 
cient and detailed process of preparing the man to apply the 
results of his culture to the wills and hearts for which he is 
a minister. The old intellectualism lingers in the neglect of 
this which should rank as the supreme end,— the art of ap- 
plying the substance of truth to personal life. We are per- 
suaded of the primacy of the will, but we have not learned to 
build and shape the volitional life as we have learned how to 
inform the intelligence. Many a man assents to liberalism 
of thought with the same indifference that he shows to ortho- 
doxy. Does that not mean that religion is still presented to 
him as a mere sum of ideas without being made to clutch at 
his volitions, and stir the striving and feeling forces of his 
moral personality? He agrees to your correction of ortho- 
doxy, but he is not the man that our knowledge of religion 
calls for. He gropes around in literature or art or political 
life for that kindling fire and force which belongs to religion. 
Now and then a prophet speaks with prophetic efficiency to 
these inert and discouraged wills. Now and then a lyric ap- 
peal moves the emotions. Then let our schools cultivate the 
power of prophetic and lyrical appeal. Let our schools also 
fit men to reach the sensibilities and ideals of the young with 
pedagogic efficiency. 

Religion has given birth to many sciences and many arts. 
It will give birth to the yet unfound art of educating the af- 
fections and volitions of the young. Possibly the days of 
doctrinal crises are over. Possibly no heat of party strife 
will evoke the great agitator of religious thought. There re- 
mains the sure and steady programme of educating and or- 
ganizing character. In character, not in mere ideas, we say, 
lies salvation. Then let us train our ministers to a subtler 
comprehension of the problems of character and a consum- 
mate power of reaching the springs of personal and national 
character. No nobler or more difficult task is open to a 
holy ambition than belongs to this unduly neglected depart- 
ment of practical theology. Let us hope for such a recogni- 
tion of this claim that before long our churches will set some 
apart for the special study of psychology and of the methods 
of Sunday-school instruction and classes of ethical training. 
The results of such a special insight and efficiency would 
speedily appear in the work of graduates, not only as organ- 
izers of the Sunday-school, but in all pastoral ministrations 
and in pulpit discourse. 

I have one word more. The broadest generalization 
divides Christian history between the Catholic system of 
institutional fixity and authority and the free, Protestant, 
Teutonic manifestation of moral personality, imposing upon 
itself the law discovered in the ideal claims that live in its 
own essence. A papal bill (eerni patris, Aug. 4, 1879) 
appoints the thirteenth-century Aquinas as the sole authority 
in philosophy. A papal commission decides the exegesis 
of the Church. The primary demand of the Church is for 
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the sacrifice of the intellect. The northern civilization has 
repudiated that system and refused that sacrifice. The 
Northern man asserts himself as an independent personality ; 
and he obtains his guiding intelligence, not from a medieval 
Dominican, but from the growing organic experience of 
man. Insight is furnished to his will by the organic 
growth of culture. The spirit of the northern man is the 
spirit of the modern university. Not all Protestants have 
come to themselves, but of the Unitarians there is no doubt. 
Unitarianism, broadly conceived, means the spirit of inquiry 
in religion, the spirit that has its fullest play in the univer- 
sity. It is the truest manifestation of the Teutonic self in 
the field of religious thought and religious organization. 
You are men of this racial and spiritual constitution. You 
require ministers who prepare for their task of social service 
in the atmosphere of reverent but free inquiry, not in 
a priestly seminary which can give only proficiency on an 
ancient path, but in a university which can breed men, free, 
self-directing, creative personalities, able to lead where the 
gleams of truth point the way ahead. Our greatest debt to 
you is that you have chartered us with the aims and ideals 
and liberties of the modern university. To this sacred com- 
mission and its sacred responsibilities we shall be true. We 
shall maintain a school where the capacities of men may 
expand and unfold in an energizing community of free re- 
search covenanted, like the ancient church in Scrooby, to 
walk in all God’s ways, made known, or to be made known, 
according to our best endeavors, whatsoever it shall cost us, 
the Lord assisting us. 


ADDRESS OF REY. F. A. GILMORE. 


After expressing the gratitude of the school and the 
speakers for the opportunity to present the school’s work 
before the club, Mr. Gilmore said in part : — 


A few years ago even Unitarians were considering whether 
Unitarianism had not completed its mission. The question 
had been induced by effects wrought in New England, and 
had been answered by the American Unitarian Association 
in the negative through a greatly increased activity. There 
are two sets of coincidences which throw light on the situa- 
tion. First, in Eastern New England the Unitarian Church 
is strong, Presbyterianism has no following, the Congrega- 
tional Church is in its tenets hardly distinguishable from the 
Unitarian, and the other churches, notably the Methodist, 
are greatly liberalized, Is it a mere coincidence that, where 
Unitarianism is strongest, the other churches are most ad- 
vanced in the real theological beliefs of their members? 
Second, as soon as one crosses the western boundary of 
Massachusetts, the Unitarian churches grow fewer, Presby- 
terianism flourishes, Congregationalism becomes Calvinistic, 
and the other churches are firmer in their adherence to 
traditional othodoxy. 

A great deal of fog is caused by the references to the 
“new orthodoxy,”— a thing which does not exist outside of 
Eastern New England. No denomination except the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian has changed its creed. Presbyterians, 
liberal and conservative, loudly declare that the present 
revision is not to remove a single Calvinistic tenet. It is 
only in Congregationalism (and that only in New England) 
that such a thing as a “ new orthodoxy” can be found, and 
there only because the local church is supreme. 

Is it mere coincidence that, where Unitarianism is weak, 
traditionalism and an outgrown theology find their strong- 
holds? These two sets of coincidences, 7f such they be, 
suggest the answer to the query whether denominational 
liberalism has done its work. That work is only beginning, 
and its field is the illimitable West and the New South. 
For that work may not be provincial; it must be national, 
then world-wide. 

For this a training school for the ministry is needed, and 
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Meadville is on the ground. Ics location is prophetic. The 
training it gives is well rounded,— spiritual, intellectual, and 
physical,— caring for the whole man and producing a sound 
body enshrining a healthy and active mind, the whole domi- 
nated by a devotional and devoted soul. 

This school is loyal to the denomination, discourages 
short cuts to the ministry, and refuses to encourage those 
whose outlook is not for a useful ministry. For these reasons 
the school asks the support of all loyal Unitarians. 


ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES E, ST. JOHN. 


You must all have been strengthened by the addresses of 
my colleagues in the administration of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School in your conviction that religion is the main 
stay of human life. It is a matter of the most vital impor- 


tance to us all that we should have theological schools com- ~ 


petent to provide us with ministers who are able to conduct 
in an acceptable way the affairs of our religious organiza- 


tions. The time has come when we say without being mis-’ 


understood that Unitarian pulpits are not free platforms 
whereon every man with a glib tongue and a half-trained 
mind can say what it pleases him to say. Our pulpits are 
not in that sense free platforms. They are places to which 
we welcome every man who has something morally, spirit- 
ually, and intellectually helpful to proclaim. We desire for 
our ministry men who have a deep religious faith, a good 
theological training, and a noble comprehension of the needs 
of mankind. The Meadville Theological School is sending 
forth such men into our ministry. It is admirably equipped 
for this work, as the addresses that have preceded mine have 
borne witness. I am hoping for the day when there shall 
exist what we shall then call the Meadville spirit. Thus far 
there has not been precisely the spirit which I hope for; but, 
when it comes, it will assure us that every man who comes 
from Meadville is one filled with the missionary spirit,—a 
man seeking not his own culture, but a chance to impart his 
culture to others, a man willing to serve wheresoever he 
can be of the greatest use, though the place be not one pecu- 
liarly attractive to himself. ‘The Meadville spirit will appear 
when the graduates of Meadville stand ready to do God’s 
work in the world as did the sky pilot in Ralph Connor’s 
story of that name. I received a letter only this morning 
from a Meadville student which points in the right direction. 
It asked what encouragement the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation would give to the formation of a group of students 
who would concentrate their strength for a given period of 
time to distinctively missionary work, pledging themselves to 
go wheresoever they might be needed most for a very small 
compensation. Thus far such offers as these have not been 
continuously encouraged by our people. 

During the past century the Unitarian denomination has 
been confronted again and again with almost measureless 
opportunities for missionary expansion, and for one cause 
or another it has each time failed to seize upon the oppor- 
tunity; and now again our president, from his own observa- 
tions, and from the reports of his various agents, is pointing 
out to us all a renewed opportunity to do great service for 
God and man, and the pressing question is, Are we of the 
Unitarian denomination at last ready to enter upon so great 
a service? at last ready to utilize all such offers as these 
that have come from the Meadville Theological School, 
ready to minister to the needs of the many Unitarians who 
are scattered all over this country of ours apart from the 


existing churches? Some of us are ready to do our part. I 


believe that every one who really sees the vision of the day 
that is to be is ready to do his part, and those of us who are 
commissioned to take a leading hand in these great affairs 
are looking toward the Meadville Theological School and 
the ministers it shall send to our help as one of our chief 
resources and helps in the work that shall be done, 
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Cnitarian Gord and Work 
THE MONTHLY ‘BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


American Unitarian Association. 


The urgent attention of ministers and parish committees 
is called to the fact that only a little more than two months 
remain in the financial year of the Association. It is always 
deplorable when parishes postpone the annual contributions 
to the last week of the year, and it is earnestly requested 
that prompt attention be given to this important matter. 


The present number of Word and Work is devoted chiefly 
to the interests of the publication department of the Associa- 
tion. The newly appointed Publication Agent, after his first 
week of service, outlines some of his plans and hopes. The 
lack of an expert manager of the mercantile side of the pub- 
lication work has for many years past resulted in practical 
stagnation. There is reason now to believe that under the 
leadership of Mr.’ Stebbins productive activity will be re- 
sumed. 


The missionary side of the Publication Department has 
always been reasonably efficient, and the list of free tracts is 
kept freshly and abundantly supplied ; but upon the commer- 
cial side very little work has been done for a number of 
years, it having been the policy of the Directors to refer au- 
thors and manuscripts to secular publishers rather than to 
issue books with the Association’s imprint. Exclusive of 
free tracts and hymn-books and devotional books, the Asso- 
ciation carries on its list seventy-five publications. More 
than half of these, however, are antiquated and not avail- 
able. The list will be carefully sifted, and while most of the 
older books will be kept in stock for those who are inter- 
ested in the historical development of Unitarianism, the 
publication department will seek fresh and living material. 


On Feb. 1, 1901, the treasurer acknowledged contribu- 
tions to the Association from churches and individuals to 
the amount of $16,599.76. On Feb. 1, 1902, he acknowl- 
edged reports for the current financial year from churches 
and individuals amounting to $23,574.99. This substantial 
increase is encouraging and gratifying; and, if the same rate 
is kept up, the Association will be able to report a good 
financial record at the annual meeting. A careful study of 
the gifts of the churches, however, indicates that the gain is 
not so much in the amount of payment as in the time of 
payment. A gratifying number of churches have taken to 
heart the reiterated requests of the treasurer, forcibly pre- 
sented again at the last annual meeting, and have made 
payment of their contribution earlier in the year. It 
remains, however, a deplorable fact that the great majority 
of our parishes postpone this matter to the last moment. 


Of our 450 churches only 50 have sent in their contribu- 
tions by February 1; that is, eight months of the financial 
year have passed, and only a very small proportion of the 
churches have been heard from. Of the 50 churches which 
have apparently completed their contributions, it may be 
noted that 16 give more than they gave last year, 15 give 
less, 13 give the same, and 6 are new givers. This is, on 
the whole, an encouraging list, though the fact that in this 
year of prosperity 15 churches have reduced their contribu- 
tions for the national work is an unhealthy sign. I believe 
that each and every one of these churches can not only do 


as well as last year, but do a great deal better if their 
ministers and parish committees would only go about these 
matters in good business fashion. In the next number of 
Word and Work comparative statements will be published, 
and I hope before that time that the churches that have 
suffered themselves to fall behind in their annual contribu- 
tions will rally and add to the gifts already sent in, 


The sixteen churches that have increased their gifts give 
evidence of health and stability. I note with pleasure the 
considerable increases in such churches as the First Parish 
in Hingham, the First Parish in Framingham, the society in 
Jamaica Plain, the First Society in Roxbury, the North 
Church in Salem, the First Parish in Cambridge. All these 
are large givers ; and it is good to find that our strong churches 
not only maintain their vitality, but are able to be increasingly 
generous in the support of their national work. 

The gains in some small churches are also gratifying, and 
probably represent almost an equal effort. Such are the 
gains in the churches in Yonkers, N.Y., Mendon, Mass., 
Exeter, N.H., and Norfolk Street, Dorchester. 

Among the churches which gave nothing last year and are 
this year restored to the list, I note with pleasure the old 
parish in Pepperell, Mass., the Scandinavian church in 
Underwood, and the revived society in Kenosha, Wis. 


The figures set forth above in regard to the contributions 
of churches for the present financial year give ground for 
encouragement. It should be further noted that increase of 
endowment for the current financial year is equally gratify- 
ing. There have been received by bequest and contribu- 
tions for capital account sums amounting to more than fifty 
thousand dollars, not including the gift of Mrs. Hackley of 
thirty thousand dollars which is loaned to the Hackley 
School without interest. It is pleasant to note that these 
gifts and bequests for capital account show an increasing 
national interest in the work of the Association. The ear- 
lier endowments to the Association were mostly derived 
from residents of Eastern Massachusetts. The bequests of 
the current year have been received from Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Illinois, as well as from four 
different places in Massachusetts. Ss Ao Bie 


The Publication Department. 


BY C. L. STEBBINS, PUBLICATION AGENT. 


In outlining some of the opportunities and purposes, as 
well as some of the needs of the Publication Department, a 
few general statements, although obvious in themselves, can- 
not be given too much emphasis. No practical service is 
done by the publication of books, however good, which re- 
main hopelessly lodged in a stock-room, or serve simply to 
ornament the shelves of the book-room, through lack of 
proper selling equipment and facilities. Nor will any class 
of publications, no matter how great its intrinsic merit, find 
a fair audience without serious and intelligent effort. The 
important thing on which it is desired to put all possible em- 
phasis in words and all possible stress in action is this 
primal necessity of sales, for the Publication Agent realizes 
that upon the amount of sales will practically depend the 
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success and development of the department. This desire 
and purpose of the mercantile branch of the Association’s 
work to create a broad outlet for its books is but a carrying 
out of the missionary spirit of our organization, which seeks 
to spread far and wide our Unitarian gospel of love and 
service. 

Purchasers of books naturally divide themselves into two 
classes, one being that small and discriminating class which 
knows before seeing just what it wants, the other consisting 
of the far larger number of buyers who need or wish to look 
over stock and examine carefully before purchasing, relying 
often upon the recommendation of the bookseller. Relig- 
ious literature is admittedly the slowest selling form of pub- 
lication, with the natural result that the bookseller is wary 
of purchasing and little interested in recommending. A 
bookseller takes interest in the books of a publishing house 
when that house creates a trade for him through arousing 
public interest in its publications. He will buy that for 
which he anticipates a demand on the part of his customers, 
but he flatly refuses to purchase mere burdens for his 
shelves. With secular publishers using all their resources to 
get their own more widely popular and more extensively ad- 
vertised publications into the hands of booksellers, the relig- 
ious or semi-religious publication receives little or no consid- 
eration. The making of sales and the creation of a demand 
are, therefore, to a great extent one problem. 

No bookseller will purchase a book which is more than 
six months old, and for which he has had no call, because, 
for his purpose at least, the book is dead. But for the best 
of the Association’s books already issued there should be 
still three classes of purchasers: first, the ministers of our 
denomination; second, members of Unitarian churches; 
third, liberal religious thinkers who are in general sympathy 
with our movement, and whose names might be secured 
through the assistance of ministers and friends. All of 
these can be reached by catalogues and special descriptive 
circulars of the most vital of the books already published, 
and it is the purpose of the department so to reach them. 
Sales in the past have been small, and are now small, for 
one or both of two reasons. The members of the denomi- 
nation are either indifferent to the Association’s publica- 
tions or are without adequate information regarding them. 
Of course, the financial element of a purchase is also a 
necessary consideration with a certain proportion; but this 
certain proportion doubtless buys some books which have 
not the Unitarian imprint. Even of these few books, we 
wish hereafter to have as many as possible bearing the As- 
sociation’s imprint. The Publication Agent believes lack of 
information rather than indifference to be the real cause of 
such small sales, and he plans to furnish descriptive circulars 
by mail to each minister and church member. Any method 
of supplying information which will arouse interest in the 
publications of the past will be doubly serviceable in con- 
nection with the publications of the future. Prompt and 
full information will therefore be furnished from time to 
time, as new books are issued. 

All this, however, still leaves unsolved the problem of the 
bookstore, and does not adequately meet the need of that 
large class of possible purchasers who desire to examine 
books before purchasing. The Publication Agent has two 
or three plans to suggest, the carrying out of which may 
prove to be partial solutions of these problems. One plan 
involves an arrangement with a bookstore of the town or city 
in which there is a Unitarian congregation, whereby this 
store becomes in a sense a depository of Unitarian books 
for the community, on the understanding that the Publica- 
tion Department circularize the Unitarians and other liberal- 
minded people (so far as they are known) with catalogues 
and announcements of new publications, noting in such 
circulars that this particular bookseller is its local repre- 
sentative. This might possibly also require that all orders 
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received from his community be referred to such local book- 
seller. This method seems feasible for small cities and 
The plan might be only partially operative, because 
in many places the bookseller might be averse to associat- 
ing his business with religious or semi-religious literature of 
any kind. This objection would be much lessened if the 
scope of our publications is broadened in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Publication Agent. A number 
of stores otherwise willing might demand “on sale” privi- 
leges, which is a wholly unsatisfactory and undesirable form 
of business transaction. 

Another plan of sale, which is advocated by the Publica- 
tion Agent, is the creation of a book committee, consisting, 
say, of three members, in each Unitarian church, who would 
take an active interest in the publications of the Associa- 
tion, and who should have charge of a complete set of our 
Unitarian books, to be kept on sale in the church library 
or in the Sunday-school rooms, readily accessible for ex- 
amination. Then the members of the congregation should , 
be informed that our books awaited their examination, that 
the Book Committee was authorized to make sales and 
receive money on the account of the Association, and that 
they were requested to make a careful inspection of the 
books with a view to purchasing. The committee should 
make monthly remittances, sending at the same time re- 
orders for the books sold, so as to keep the stock complete. 

Several advantages are gained from such a method of 
operations, if successfully carried out. First, it would fur- 
nish the needed opportunity for personal examination of 
books, and that, too, with the least possible inconvenience. 
Further ignorance of either old or new publications could 
then hardly be attributed to the neglect of the Publication 
Department. Moreover, in this manner many communities 
might be reached where no arrangement could be made 
with local bookstores. In fact, all Unitarian communities 
in which there were three persons who had sufficient in- 
terest in our work to keep in touch with what we are doing 
could thus be reached. The Book Committee could also 
send in the names of the people in the community who 
might be interested in descriptions of new publications, as 
well as the new names which from time to time are added 
to. the church membership. The committee might aid, too, 
if it would, in the purely missionary work by seeing that a 
good, up-to-date line of tracts was kept in the church ves- 
tibules. These tracts could be sent monthly along with the 
reorders for books sold. 

Neither of the two plans suggested is expected to be 
applicable in all communities; but by a judicious adoption 
of one or the other, according to local conditions and pos- 
sibilities, a large amount of territory might be provided for. 

Now to return to the bookstores, which form, after all, the 
most important and really essential channel of sale to the 
general public. That channel will be opened just so far 
and just so fast as books are issued which are of sufficient 
interest to the public and sufficiently well announced to 
make the bookstores feel, through calls made upon them for 
our publications, that we have books worth their considera- 
tion. The way is then opened not only for the sale of the 
few titles called for, but also for at least a consideration for 
our general list of books. : 

To meet this phase of the bookstore difficulty (leaving for 
the moment other and weightier considerations out of the 
question), the Publication Agent urges that the scope of the 
character of the Association’s publications be broadened so 
as to include, not only theological, denominational, or purely 
religious works, as in the past, but also books dealing with 
the ethical, moral, social, political, and economic problems 
of the day. Such books seem to the Publication Agent to be 
fundamentally religious, because they involve the treatment 
of questions of conduct and character which vitally concern 
various broad phases of that practical Christianity which is 
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summed up in love to God and service to man, If our relig- 
ion is as broad as human action and as vital as life itself, 
our publications should be permitted to share in that breadth 
and in that vitality. Otherwise they misrepresent our aims 
and purposes. Just as the liberal minister of the present 
time must aid and encourage the uplifting social and moral 
forces of the day by something more practical than doctrinal 
or denominational sermons, so must the religious publishing 
house to-day meet the demands of the time for enlighten- 
ment on such subjects as charity, philanthropy, labor and 
capital, social betterment, municipal reform, and many oth- 
ers. Can we afford not to express as best we may through 
at least a portion of our publications our deep interest in 
these problems? The Publication Agent urges that this de- 
partment be made the recognized medium of expression in 
book form of the mature thought and convictions of our 
best scholars and men of affairs on these questions, so that 
it may emphasize the vital relationship existing between the 
work of the American Unitarian Association and all worthy 
efforts everywhere for the physical, moral, and spiritual im- 
provement of the individual and of the nation. 

In furtherance of this policy, it is recommended that no 
more manuscripts coming within the lines suggested be re- 
ferred to secular publishing houses, if method of treatment, 


_ literary form, authorship, and similar matters are satisfac- 


tory, but that the Publication Department issue such books 
itself. The advisability of taking over from time to time, 
from secular publishing houses, books by Unitarian writers 
that are now largely or wholly neglected, but worthy of re- 
newed life, should receive consideration, provided such 
books and plates can be purchased at prices sufficiently 
low to involve little risk in a reissue. Bookstores do not 
welcome reissues of dead or slumbering books; but the ad- 
ditional outlets for sales already spoken of, or still others, 
may be sufficiently developed so that no risk will be in- 
curred. It is probable that many such books have not been 
called to the particular attention of Unitarians, so that, 
while the sale for a book may seem to its publisher to be 
over, a new market for it may yet be found. 

In the matter of advertising, outside of circulars, the de- 
partment feels the need of conservative methods. But in 
our distinctively denominational papers, which reach those 
who would be most directly interested in our new books, it 
is desirable that space in the advertising columns be satis- 
factorily arranged for. However, it is to be hoped that all 
subscribers to these periodicals will eventually be included 
in our circular mailing list. So far as newspapers and 
periodicals are concerned, it is to be said that space given 
to a book in the literary columns is more valuable than an 
equal space in the advertising columns, because the public 
considers the opinion and recommendation of a competent 
and impartial critic of more value than the announcement in 
the prepared advertisement of the publisher. A few well- 
chosen reviews from periodicals of high standing, and com- 
ments by people of prominence, are valuable for circular 
purposes. Circulars descriptive of new publication should 
be inserted loosely in all books sold. It would be well, if it 
is not too great an undertaking, to insert one such circular 
in each tract. A final advertising page in a tract might 
serve the purpose in a way, although such advertising pages 
at the end of a book or tract never drawithe same attention 
as do loose slips. 

It is important that sales be made as great as possible. 
It is equally important that cost of manufacture be kept as 
low as possible. This matter of cost will receive the Publi- 
cation Agent’s early attention. 

In view both of a considerable mail order business and of 
sales to the bookstores, it is very essential that the list 
prices of our books be changed to a net basis. Publishers 
have always protected the stores by filling at their list prices 
all orders that come to them direct, thus discouraging a 
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mail business in the interests of the bookstores, which have 
invariably sold books for less than list prices. Heretofore 
all orders for the Association’s publications have been sup- 
plied at a discount of twenty-five per cent. from list. If 
business relations are to be opened with bookstores, this 
custom of discount must be changed. A net price means 
that both the bookstore and the publisher sell a book at its 
full list price (this new list price being approximately the 
old list price less the discount); but the bookseller is still 
protected, in that the purchaser who buys ata store saves 
postage or express charges, whereas the publisher charges 
postage in addition to the net price. This net system, which 
is far more satisfactory in every way, has now. heen applied 
by the Publishers’ Association to all new books except 
fiction, and some prominent publishers are including fiction 
as well. 

In organizing the {business system of the Publication 
Department preparatory to its new activities, several changes 
need to be made. ‘The books in the Book Room have 
already been rearranged alphabetically by authors and 
alphabetically by titles under authors, thus making any book 
in stock instantly accessible. The tracts have also been more 
conveniently arranged. The book stock itself, however, is 
seriously deficient in titles, if it is: supposed to be a good 
collection of liberal religious literature. The real value of 
the Book Room depends upon having constantly on hand 
such a carefully selected assortment of titles as to make it 
unique in its sphere. Then it will be sought by a wider 
public than the few Unitarians who now patronize it. But 
the general public who might be interested in a good collec- 
tion of liberal religious books will never know what they are 
missing unless a little judicious advertising is done in the 
newspapers. Circulars ought to be sent to all Unitarian 
church members living in Boston and its suburbs, acquaint- 
ing them with the fact that there is a Unitarian Book 
Room at 25 Beacon Street, and that it contains a choice 
collection of books for their benefit. The hope of drawing 
the general public seems vain, however, until Unitarians 
themselves show a wider interest. On the other hand, it is 
useless to stock the room thoroughly unless a campaign of 
advertising and circularizing is to follow. 

The present shipping methods need revision and sys- 
tematizing: otherwise the shipping department will be un- 
able to handle an increased volume of business. A proper 
order of procedure would be as follows: All orders received 
should pass directly from the mail through the hands of the 
Publication Agent for his examination and approval. Next 
they should go to the book-keeper who makes out the in- 
voices, with shipping instructions written in full thereon, the 
orders themselves being placed aside for purposes of 
record before filing. The invoices should then come to the 
Book-Room clerk for the collection of such books from the 
shelves as are not kept in stock in the shipping-room. 
Thereupon books and invoices should go to the shipper 
in the shipping-room, who completes the orders by taking 
from stock the remaining titles called for by the invoices. 
Then, in a shipping-book, the shipper should enter the 
name of the consignee, destination, conveyance, invoice 
value, and cost of transportation, if any, and make out 
shipping labels or tags accordingly. The merchandise, 
after being finally checked up by means of the invoices 
to avoid possibility of error, should be packed, labelled, 
and shipped. Transportation charges should be added 
in copying ink to all invoices calling for such charges, 
and the invoices returned to the office. Here facsimile 
impressions of the invoices should be made in the sales- 
book by use of the letter-press, after which the invoices 
should be mailed. No other sales-book or record of the 
transaction need be kept in the office. Under this sys- 
tem no day-book and no transferring or journalizing from 
day-book to sales-book, with the consequent danger of mis- 
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takes, are necessary or possible. The facsimile invoice in 
the sales-book is a complete record of the entire transaction, 
having gone through the whole routine of the shipping sys- 
tem. If wrong books are shipped, if goods miscarry or are 
misdirected, if express charges are prepaid by mistake, the 
shipping-book and the sales-book and the original order, 
compared, will inevitably reveal at once where the difficulty 
lies and who is responsible for the error. Moreover, no 
bills or charges can be made and mailed until the goods are 
packed and ready for shipment, thus avoiding any possible 
oversight of invoices being sent without the merchandise. 
This method will handle a shipping business of almost any 
volume without confusion. 

There seems to be no good reason why the account of 
books and tracts given away should be involved in the mer- 
chandise account. It can much more easily be kept sepa- 
rate as a special account on a single page of the ledger. As 
a separate account, such as would be kept with an individual, 
the missionary department would have in condensed, ac 
curate, and complete form a record of its own business as 
it stood at the close of any month or week of the fiscal year. 
The book-keeping of both departments would be simplified, 
and no separation of merchandise accounts would be neces- 
sary at the end of the year as heretofore, before a balance of 
profit and loss of the mercantile department could be made. 
All cost of tracts and expense connected therewith should be 
charged, when incurred, to missionary account without going 
through the merchandise account at all. All books given away, 
together with expense connected therewith, should be charged 
at cost price to the missionary account when the books were 
shipped from stock, the invoice going through the regular 
shipping channels as above outlined, this method of invoic- 
ing books given away also preventing any books whatever, 
whether on mercantile or missionary account, leaving the 
stock-room without accurate and satisfactory records. The 
invoices thus become vouchers for any books removed from 
stock. With a new plan to be adopted for keeping a record 
of just the quantity of each book that should be in the stock- 
room, this invoice voucher is indispensable. 

The present method of keeping the data concerning 
plates, sheet stock, and bound books, is inadequate for a 
larger business, and is unsatisfactory in form even for 
present conditions. What might be called a “schedule 
book” should be begun, wherein, in tabulated form for 
instant reference, would be kept, under the title of each 
book, a record of sheet stock, bound stock, quantities 
ordered bound and when, and quantities received from the 
binder and when, together with summaries of the sales of 
preceding years and the self-adjusting record of sales from 
the beginning of the present fiscal year up to the close of 
any business day. By the mere trouble of one or two addi- 
tions and subtractions the amount of sheet stock of any 
book still remaining unbound, the bound stock still left in 
the shipping-room, the total amount of sales, and the rapid- 
ity of sale could be determined. In a less elaborate way 
a separate record should be kept of each tract, such record 
showing how frequently and in what quantity new editions 
are ordered, thus indicating how rapid is the distribution of 
the tract, or whether, on the other hand, it has ceased to 
lead a life of active usefulness. A record of plates, cost, place 
of storage, depreciation, present value, and so on, should be 
kept in a separate ‘‘ plate ” book. 

An alphabetical card system of Unitarian ministers, of 
the public libraries in the United States, of the bookstores 
throughout the country, of the members of all our churches 


who might be interested in descriptive circulars, and of. 


all liberal-minded people whose names may be _fur- 
nished us as of probable value, will be made for conven- 
ience of reference and for frequent use in mailing circulars 
of new publications. By a simple method of card trans- 
fer, any orders received as the result of a circular can be 
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readily indicated. The value of each circular sent out can 
thus be determined by running over the cards. This in- 
dication of purchase by card transfer also permits a re- 
vision of the mailing list whereby those who have received 
many circulars without purchasing books can be dropped 
out. About twice a year an unstamped postal card will be 
enclosed with circulars, the remailing of which to us will 
mean that the recipient no longer cares to receive circulars. 

A card system will also be made of the leading news- 
papers, periodicals, and individuals to whom it may be de- 
sirable to send editorial copies of new publications, with each 
card so made as to keep a record of the editorial treatment 
each book receives. Another division of our card catalogue 
will show transactions with the bookstores and book com- 
mittees of the churches, if such are formed, one card for 
each store and committee so arranged as to indicate at once 
what books have been ordered, in what month, and in what 
quantity, and, if reordered, on what date and in what quan- 
tity the reorders were given. This makes possible the keep- « 
ing in touch, through past transactions, with present needs 
and possibilities of sale to our customers. The amount and 
nature of the business done annually with each store or 
committee is thus in convenient tabulated form. An 
authors’ card catalogue is essential, so as to have readily 
accessible for reference the names of present and prospec- 
tive authors, subject to constant additions by careful pe- 
tusal of literary and religious papers and periodicals, book 
advertisements, literary announcements, publishers’ cata- 
logues, and so on, together with data to be borne in mind 
in connection with each author. Suggested subjects for 
books will find a place in this division of the catalogue. 
Another important section of the card system is required 
for the manufacturing records of new books, to keep track 
of the stage of progress of each book toward completion, a 
card for each book showing if the paper, composition, cover 
design, stamping dies, illustrations, and so on, have been 
ordered; and, if so, of whom and when, or, if delivered, to 
whom and when, and so on. Delays can also then be 
quickly accounted for. Such a record is absolutely neces- 
sary when several books are in process of manufacture at 
one time, as the only method of avoiding confusion and ex- 
pediting manufacture. 

No list has been made heretofore of those from whom 
orders for books and requests for catalogues, circulars, and 
tracts have come; and such names are obviously of great 
value for purposes of circularizing as possible purchasers of 
new books. Such a list will be kept from now on, and will 
be incorporated in the card catalogue circular mailing list 
in due time. ; 

The need of frequent reference to correspondence with 
authors, bookstores, book committees, publishers, and oth- 
ers, as well as the necessity of having readily accessible 
manufacturing bills and past orders for books, requires a 
new system of filing letters, orders, and bills. The present 
method of filing is antiquated and inefficient, but needs only 
a change of system, a letter-filing cabinet, and a proper 
transfer of files for its correction. This is as urgent a ne- 
cessity for the intelligent despatch of business as is the card 
catalogue. 

While a practical working system is being perfected, the 
Publication Agent desires to arrange for the publication of 
books coming within the scope of subjects already outlined, 
so that the new era of publishing activity may begin as ex- 
peditiously as possible. The outline of larger hopes, such 
as the possibility of arranging for international publishing 
relations with the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion when the Publication Agent succeeds in obtaining man- 
uscripts of sufficient value in subject and substance and of 
sufficient importance in authorship, need not now be entered 
upon. The Publication Department earnestly seeks to be- 
come a real vehicle of publication of all that is best in the 
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progressive thought of our time, and not a kind of stone- 
drag burdened with the weight of lost opportunities ; and to 
that end it gladly welcomes the hearty co-operation of all 
who are interested in widening the circle of influence of 
Unitarian thought. 


“What our People Sing from. 


BY GEORGE H. BADGER. 


A leisure hour has recently been spent in tabulating the 
returns of our churches published in the last Year Book re- 
garding their use of hymn-books; and the following table 
summarizing the results may have some interest to readers 
of Word and Work:— 


° 


Middle Pacific 
: Total. N.E. States. West. South, Coast. 
y. Hymn and Tune Book 
fA. U. A., 1877]. |= 148 117 8 15 3 5 
Hymnal, “ Amore Dei,” 46 21 19 4 2 = 
. Unity Hymns . 45 4 4 30 3 4 


Hymn and Tune Book 
[A. U. A., 1868] - - 39 «= 36 2 
. Social Hymn and Tune 
Book [A. U, A., 1889] 33 17 4 9 I 2 
4 


nw BHD 


. Hymns for Church and 
Home [A. U. A., 1895] 32 23 2 


7. University Hymn Book, 9 8 I - = - 
8. Jubilate Deo. . - +. | 7 4 I I I - 
g. Church Universal . . 5 3 2 - - - 
10. Savage’s Sacred Songs, 4 3 I - - - 
RMOMRAETS 04 oo5¢! «tert >| II 4 I 6 - - 


While much diversity is indicated in this table, there is 
really more unity of usage than I had supposed. By far 
the larger number of our churches use one of six books, or 
practically five, since one is an abridgment of another. 
The revised edition of the Association’s “Hymn and Tune 
Book” leads. It is the book par excellence of New Eng- 
land, while “ Amore Dei” is the favorite book in the Middle 
States, and ‘‘ Unity” in the West. Practically, half of our 
churches use either the Association’s ‘Hymn and Tune 
Book” or its abridgment, the “Social Hymn and Tune 
Book.” Thirty-nine more (mainly in New England) use the 
old A. U. A. book of 1868, but this is rapidly being re- 
placed by more modern books. Nine churches use the 
“ University Book,” eight ‘ Jubilate Deo,” five the “ Hymns 
of the Church Universal,” and four Dr. Savage’s “ Sacred 
Songs,” nearly all of these being in New England churches. 
Two churches still use “ Hymns of the Spirit” (the famous 
book of “Sam’s”), one uses the ancient collection compiled 
by Dr. Greenwood, and there are a few collections es- 
pecially arranged for individual congregations. These are 


nearly all survivals of earlier times and conditions, and will 


doubtless be laid aside before many years, though the 
richness of these older collections has been largely drawn 
upon by compilers of the more recent publications. 

One may venture the surmise that, if all of our churches 
should find themselves to-morrow obliged to equip them- 
selves with new hymn-books, one of three, or at most 
four, books would be selected. All that is good in the earlier 
collections is to be found in more usable form, together with 
desirable new material in the more recent publications. 
“ Hymns for Church and Home” (in either of its editions, and 
the abridged edition is much the more popular), which is 
the Association’s latest hymn-book, appears to be coming 
in as leader in general usage. ‘‘ Amore Dei” will continue 
to be a favorite with many churches, especially of the Middle 
States. The University book must doubtless appeal to a 
somewhat smaller constituency because of its severer stand- 
ard of excellency; while “ Jubilate Deo,” originally intended 
for the use of Young People’s Societies and better adapted 
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for these than general church use, may yet supply the needs 
of some churches that most need an inexpensive book. The 
distinctive excellencies of “Unity” have so largely entered 
into the later collections that are published in more lasting 
form that few churches in the West would now select that 
hymnal in its present form, at any rate; and it is a question 
how much demand there would be for a revised edition. 

It would be interesting if a similar tabulation of service 
books used in our churches could be made ; but of these the 
Year Book contains no reckoning. It is here, in actual fact, 
that the greatest diversity in our public worship is to be 
found; and yet even here one discovers a marked tendency 
toward unity of spirit and also similarity of custom. The 
great majority of our churches use some form’ of responsive 
reading, usually an arrangement of the Psalter. A consider- 
able number use, besides, some form of Introductory Ser- 
vices. More churches use the Introductory Services pub- 
lished in connection with the revised American Unitarian 
Association Hymn Book than use any other set form. 
Not a few use the first part of the orders in the “Five Ser- 
vices” published by the American Unitarian Association. 
A small number use the whole of these orders of services, as 
well as their introductory parts, while two or three churches 
use some other full order of liturgical service, like the 
King’s Chapel Book. Mr. Forbush’s services, usually bound 
in with the abridged edition of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation Book, have considerable vogue. The “ Unity”’ ser- 
vices are considerably used in Western churches. Mr. 
Pulsford’s pamphlet collection of introductory services has 
been introduced in several New England churches; and 
Rev. G. W. Stone, field secretary for the Pacific States, has 
just compiled a service book which will commend itself to 
many people as nearly ideal. The eager advocate of greater 
unity in our methods of public worship deplores the ten- 

“dency among our ministers to prepare individual services for 

the exclusive use of their own churches. This is less often 
prompted by the demand of congregations than the idiosyn- 
crasy of the minister. When this individualism of taste 
leads to the “improvement” of ancient prayers and time- 
honored symbols, Martineau’s prayers with alterations, Dr. 
Clarke’s statement weakened by amendment, and the like, 
the result is not always happy; and one may well believe 
that the real needs of a congregation may better be met by 
the usage of one of the two or three well-thought out and 
carefully compiled service books, prepared by competent 
committees for general denominational use, than by these 
individualistic services, which so often show haste and 
crudity in preparation, and lack of the essential liturgic 
temper, which is free from dogmatism or affectation. 

Perhaps the thing most to be desired now is a carefully 
revised compilation of Introductory Services, based on the 
excellent service usually bound with the American Unitarian 
Association Book, omitting some elements which are not 
universal to our fellowship. These services, with the Psalter, 
can be bound in with “Hymns for Church and Home” 
or other hymn-books, and also obtained in separate inex 
pensive form. 


The Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON. 


This number of Word and Work, which is devoted 
mostly to the subject of publications, gives me a good 
opportunity to explain the methods of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society as a publishing house. Looking back to 
a time over twenty years and more, we find that the scope 
was somewhat limited. Moreover, the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was then issuing some valuable 
manuals, and sharing with the Unitarian Sunday School 
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Society the duty of providing text-books for our Unitarian 
Sunday-schools. But gradually our Western friends have 
ceased to issue new lessons; and, on the other hand, the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has entered in quite 
largely to the business of providing modern aids to Sunday- 
school instruction. Consequently, this whole range of 
activity has deepened and broadened. It has been found 
necessary to bring it into systematic shape, and to maintain 
it on a business basis. But, when I say “business basis,” 
it must not be forgotten that the Sunday-schools have always 
demanded a special treatment. As a whole, they send 
annual contributions to the treasury of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, and expect some of that money 
to be used in lessening the cost of text-books. This expec- 
tation has always been kept in view; and, as a consequence, 
the Unitarian Sunday-schools have been able to purchase 
text-books at a very low rate. The prices would be still 
cheaper if our Sunday-schools were more numerous. A 
larger sale would naturally make the possible profits greater. 
Now what are the facts regarding this constantly enlarging 
work? 

Very many of those who write the manuals are paid an 
author’s compensation. This is done either by an outright 
sum or by royalty on successive editions. The books are 
all electrotyped and the plates held ready at a moment’s 
notice for a needed new edition. It is very rare that any 
Sunday-school has been obliged to wait for a supply of 
books. The stock at 25 Beacon Street is always watched, 
and, if possible, never allowed to run out on any publica- 
tion. In case of unexpected orders for a given book, 
drawing down the stock or exhausting it, the plates are put 
on the press at once, and the binder given rush orders. 
The Publication Committee of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has always believed in sending out the best kind of 


printer’s work. Consequently, our text-books are typograph- ° 


ically attractive and stoutly bound. The total result of 
all this is a catalogue of Sunday-school manuals which are 
reasonable in price, satisfactory in appearance, and perma- 
nent in character. 

Some idea of the increase in the variety and scope of the 
‘Unitarian Sunday School Society’s publishing business may 
be had by a little comparison. Ten years ago there were 
about fifty Sunday-school helps, of all kinds, issued by the 
society. Most of them are still in demand, and reflect 
credit upon the authors and upon the administration by 
whom they were issued. This is one of the most gratifying 
facts in the history of the Sunday School Society : that, with 
few exceptions, its publications remain vitally valuable and 
up to date in our Sunday-schools, The flight of years does 
not mildew or retire them to the dusty shelves. At the 
present time the list of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
offers about one hundred and ten (110) manuals, text-books, 
and helps. This means not only a large enrichment of 
Sunday-school appliances, a marked multiplication of text- 
books, but it signifies, from a business point of view, a more 
extended range of activity. When a book department is 
called upon to handle constant orders for one hundred and 
ten books as contrasted with orders for fifty publications, 
one can see that the daily details are enormously increased. 
In addition to the handling of so many books, numbering 
thousands each year, is the regular mailing of Every Other 
Sunday, which is greatly done at the printing-office, but not 
wholly. 

I must call attention to the larger supply of free pub- 
lications which the Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
created. Thousands of the statements of belief and thou- 
sands of free tracts have been sent out each year all over 
the land. Various helpful publications relating to opening 
and closing services, directions for organizing Sunday- 
schools, and similar material have been provided for ap- 
plicants without cost. The ‘society takes justifiable pride 
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in its descriptive catalogue, where every publication is ac- 
curately outlined, affording ample facilities for discreet 
orders. This catalogue is gladly furnished to any one, and 
it has proved of great assistance to schools and individuals 
in the making of orders. There is only one drawback in 
all this matter; that is, the inability to send sample lessons, 
to any extent, without charge. The publications of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society are mostly in bound form, 
and are therefore of some value. Whenever anything is 
published in leaflet form, of course sample copies are gladly 
furnished without any charge. The margin of profits is so 
slight on some of these books that it would be a positive 
loss if even sample copies were given away. 

“A Book of Song and Service” will illustrate the desire 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society to assist the 
Sunday-schools of our denomination. It is a book of ex- 
cellent typography, substantial and attractive binding, and 
the original cost of the whole work was quite high. In 
order to co-operate with the Sunday-schools, this book has 
been sold at almost no profit. The directors believed that 
a help of this kind was necessary to every Sunday-school, 
whether strong or weak. Accordingly, it was put within the 
reach ofall; and the loss was made up. by money from the 
annual contributions of the denomination. That this policy 
has been justified seems clear when we are told that twenty- 
four thousand copies have been printed since it was issued 
in 1895. It is hoped that this practical evidence of co- 
operation with the Sunday-schools on the business side will 
go far to deepen confidence and loyalty on the part of those 
who deal with headquarters. 

Ten years ago the pictorial aids published by the Sunday 
School Society were very few. At the present time this part 
of the publications is extensive. Tasteful, inexpensive, 
half-tone illustrations are furnished by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society on a wide range of subjects. Taking cue 
from the public school methods, this feature has been 
steadily developed. Pupils make their own books, which 
is an educational delight, placing in the blank books pre- 
pared for the purpose the pictures, and making their own 
comments on the opposite page. Some of the first’ and 
best illustrative teaching was by Mrs. Jaynes, and her leader- 
ship has been followed by many others. A Sunday-school 
teacher will find in Mrs. Wells’s new series of lessons and 
pictures something on genuine pedagogical lines. 

But, turning from form to substance, I may properly call 
attention to the progressive, scholarly character of the man- 
uals under consideration. While there has been no attempt 
at iconoclasm, neither, on the other hand, has there been 
any fear of modern research. The truth has always been 
welcomed and incorporated in the manuals. I believe that 
these publications will show a striking combination of rev- 
erence and rationalism. Especially is this true with regard 
to lessons on the Bible. It is a most difficult task to pre- 
sent discreetly to the young people the latest results of the 
higher criticism. There is always a danger of taking away 
and offering nothing in place of that which is withdrawn. 
The young mind calls that destruction which is intended for 
construction. The rebuilding process in Biblical study 
must, however, goon; and parents should be thankful when 
appropriate helps are provided whereby the new, true views 
are wisely substituted for the outgrown and untrue. 

As a publishing house, the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety has stood ready to meet as many different wants as 
possible. It has not felt at liberty to proceed by a dogmatic 
system. The ministers, superintendents, and teachers of 
our various Sunday-schools have their personal rights and 
preferences. To illustrate: those who favor strictly peda- 
gogical methods have urged us to issue nothing except on 
a carefully graded plan. On the other hand, those who are 
warmly in favor of uniform lessons urge us to publish every- 
thingaccording to that system. We have attempted to sat- 
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isfy both sides. We recognize the arguments which can be 
offered by each party, and they are very strong in each case. 
Accordingly, our stock includes manuals adapted for either 
method. If a Sunday-school desires the graded course, we 
have an abundant resource to draw upon. The creation 
and connection can be made with very little trouble by the 
minister or superintendent. Again, we began seyeral years 
ago to publish one-topic three-grade lessons for those who 
believed in the courses of uniform study. These have 


‘proven very popular, and furnish material for a good work- 


ing Sunday-school. It is simply a conflict of the practical 
with the theoretical. If we take a purely theoretical view 
of Sunday-school instruction, then the graded system is by 
all educational arguments the better of the two. But, if we 
look for an average, practical scheme, combining ordinary 
possibilities and utilizing common conditions, then the uni- 
form system is preferable. However, the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society does not, as a publishing house, attempt to 
settle this question. Its directors, individually and collec- 
tively, have their views, to which they are entitled. There 
are now seven or eight courses of study based on the one- 
topic three-grade plan; while, from the eighty or ninety dis- 
tinct text-books published, those who must have a graded 
Sunday-school can easily acccomplish their wish. 

Despite the large array of publications as stated above, 
there are none too many. The intelligent demand for 
amplified information, for special helps, for varied tools, so 
to say, in Sunday-school work is creditable and right. 
Therefore, the time has not yet come for less publishing. 
If the Unitarian Sunday School Society had more income, 
it would put out at once certain aids to Sunday-school work 
which are very much needed. We are always looking for 
new material, not simply because it is new, but because 
many thoughtful minds are at work on Sunday-school stud- 
ies and problems. We want the results of their investiga- 
tions and authorship. Several things are now waiting pub- 
lication, chiefly because we distrust our finangial ability to 
carry them. I hope the friends of the Sunday-school cause 
will bear this fact in mind. 

In addition to its own publications, the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society keeps on hand a good assortment of the 
London Sunday School Association manuals. It handles 
the Ladies’ Commission lists of approved books. It deals 
in library books suited to Sunday-schools, selling from the 
shelves, or ordering from publishers, in all cases at a satis- 
factory discount. Maps, mottoes, services, and helps for 
Sunday-schools, of all kinds, are to be found in the Book 
Department. 

One of the gratifying statements to be made is the ap- 
proaching consolidation of the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society with our national organization. It will be 
a delightful part of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
founding of the Unitarian Sunday School Society which is 
to be commemorated this year. The stock and the plates 
of the Western publishing house will be taken by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, and no doubt its publica- 
tions will enrich and round out the material issued from 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Fifteen or twenty years ago the 
Western Sunday School Society made a vigorous approach 
on the Sunday-school question. It published valuable 
manuals, and worked in a progressive spirit. Its record is 
honorable, and its usefulness has been large. The Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society recognizes all this as it em- 
bodies within its own administration the publishing, finan- 
cial, and executive functions which have been represented 
at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. A Western headquarters 
of the national organization will be maintained in Chicago, 
and every effort will be put forth to intensify and broaden 
the Sunday-school work in general through the Middle 
West. I refer to this matter now because it has to do with 
the matter of publications, It will be possible, I think, to 
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send abroad and distribute more generally those manuals 
of the Western society which have not been so widely used 
in our Sunday-schools as their merits deserve. 


Our Investigation in Cuba. 


BY CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


It is known to the diligent readers of the Aegister that 
Prof, Frederic M. Noa is at present in Cuba, making investi- 
gations as to the claim that there is a field for Unitarianism 
on that island. Mr. Noa arrived in Havana on December 
11. Since that date he has been in active correspondence 
with headquarters. Thus far the indications are not very 
favorable as to the desirability of undertaking to found Uni- 
tarian churches in Cuba. It does appear certain, however, 
that the investigation itself is of very great value; and the 
probability is that there will result from it some kind of an 
influence to be exerted in the future by American Unitarian- 
ism upon the spiritual life of the Cubans. Mr. Noa has 
been very cordially received by several representatives of 
orthodox Protestant denominations, who have received him 
as a brother engaged in a common work, and they have 
given him disinterested advice of great value. On several 
occasions he has made addresses in the churches of these 
advisers. He has found several persons who express a 
deep interest in Unitarianism, two of them having made ap- 
plication for recognition as Unitarian ministers, that they 
may represent us in their native land. He has already cir- 
culated a large number of our tracts in the Spanish tongue. 
These translations have been made by Mr. Noa and Mr. 
Evaristo Hurtado, the latter being the author of one of these 
tracts, entitled “ Universal Salvation.” Mr. Noa is now en- 
gaged upon a translation of an historical statement concern- 
ing Unitarianism, prepared by President Samuel A. Eliot. 

The reports sent in by our representative indicate that 
large numbers of the more intelligent Cubans have become 
emancipated from the Roman Catholic Church without 
retaining any interest in religion. They have fallen away 
into indifference and worldliness. At present they are in 
a mood not easily reached by any slight demonstration from 
this country. They give no indication of caring deeply 
enough for serious themes to be held by a simple proclama- 
tion of the gospel, when it is not accompanied by beautiful 
church edifices and elaborate forms of service. On the 
other hand, the great body of the population consists of 
persons of too little education to care for a religion which 
is based upon an appeal to individual intelligence. Mr. 
Noa discovers that it would be very difficult to find natives 
who would be both competent and trustworthy as Unitarian 
ministers, for there are many persons of insincere motive 
who are ready to ally themselves to any Protestant denomi- 
nation which will give them a financial support. 

At the present time Mr. Noa is at Cienfuegos in attend- 
ance upon a Conference of all the Protestant missionary 
bodies in Cuba. There he will learn much that is of value 
bearing upon our possible duties concerning that country. 
From Cienfuegos he will go to Santiago ; and thence he will 
proceed eastward around the coast, studying the religious 
conditions of each of the more important cities, the entire 
trip occupying about two weeks. By the time the investiga- 
tion is completed, our present impressions may be either 
re-enforced or corrected; but, so far as the officers of the 
Association are now advised, there seems to be no impera- 
tive reason why we should undertake to establish Unitarian 
churches in Cuba. 

There does, however, seem to be a very considerable 
sphere of usefulness there, to be met by an active circulation 
of our literature in Spanish, The eagerness with which it 
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is read clearly points in this direction. If nothing more 
were done than to keep employed for a few years some such 
person as Prof. Noa, who speaks and writes Spanish as he 
does English, charged with the duty to prepare translations 
of our more important tracts, and to distribute them dili- 
gently and with care among the better educated classes in 
Cuba, it would probably develop into a work of much mag- 
nitude. It would be a notable achievement if we could take 
a decided part in this way in the religious education of the 
Cubans, while at the same time so broadening and conse- 
crating their natures that they will join themselves to the 
churches already maintained in the island, and learn to 
work in harmony for the good of the community with people 
from whom they differ theologically. If Post-Office Mission 
work of far-reaching scope could be developed in Cuba, it 
would be a distinctively new feature in our work. Much as 
has been done by the faithful Post-Office Mission workers 
in this country, the possibilities of that method of service 
have been by no means exhausted. 

If one were to secure the addresses of the more intelligent 
people in every Cuban city and town, and mail to him a 
certain amount of our best literature, following up any cor- 
respondence that might result, as has always been the 
custom of Post-office Mission workers, large results might 
conceivably come to pass. Certainly, no harm could be 
done in this way to a population already grievously indifferent 
to established religion; while, on the other hand, we greatly 
overestimate the value of our printed material if it would 
not result in many cases that the people’s religious life 
would be quickened and guided by the tracts we might send. 
Furthermore, it might come to pass in good time that this 
. somewhat slow but comparatively inexpensive method of 
procedure might arouse brave and competent Cubans to 
undertake themselves the establishment of liberal Christian 
churches. When that time comes, probably not one of our 
American Unitarians would disapprove of extending 
brotherhood to such spontaneous native movements. 

In approval of this plan Mr. Noa, writes under date of 
February 1o: “ As you have suggested, our Unitarian labors 
in Cuba must be educational for a long time to come. It 
would be peculiarly fitting for us to help along the cause of 
education in the island; and the Post-Office Mission might 
do a really noble and useful work if it could maintain a 
correspondence with the Cuban public school teachers, 
especially of the country districts, and be the means of 
supplying rural schools in Cuba with a few of the materials 
of which they lack so much, as, for instance, pictures, maps, 
or some useful second-hand, cheap, Spanish text-books. 
Education of mind, hand, heart, and spirit, is what the 
people of Cuba have striven for in their tragic past, and 
yearn for in the more hopeful future. And here let me say 
that I have visited many schools in the course of my life, 
but in none have I found the teaching finer than in Public 
School No. 8, Havana (a girls’ school); and here God’s 
work is being steadily carried on in a way that is a revela- 
tion to Americans. So we of the United States may, after 
all, learn something of Cuba.” 


‘Notes from Japan. 


The President of the Association makes the following quo- 
tations from recent letters received from Japan. ‘The sec- 
retary of the Japanese Unitarian Association writes : — 

‘Liberal thought in general is a governing force in pres- 
ent Japanese society, especially among religious men. The 
idea is widely and highly developed among our people, and 
is now irritating a vigorous activity. ‘The first fire of it was 
set by you American Unitarians. During the last few 
months there have been in sight several noteworthy facts, 
but my poor English cannot report even a hundredth of it. 
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One of them is the dismissal of Rev. Sensho Murakami of 
the Imperial University and professor of Oriental philosophy 
from Shinphu Hongwanji, one of the largest Buddhistic sects 
in Japan, because he declared as a necessary effect of his 
honest study the liberal idea in religion, and boldly attacked 
the Orthodox Buddhism in his recent theological essays. 
He protected poor orthodox Buddhism through many years 
through his learning and ability; but at last he found that 
it is impossible for him tolcontinue his former method, and 
gave up the old idea and turned into a new light. I be- 
lieve that his essays have shaken down the orthodox idea, 
at least of young Buddhistic students, as well as Channing's 
essays have done the same in the Christian world. We can- 
not see the direct effect at once, but surely it will bring 
something gradually. 

“On the other side, Rev. Danjo Ebina, one of the well- 
known Congregationalists, becoming liberal, has published 
his liberal. religious faith in his magizine ‘True Man.’ 
Then Rev. Hiromichi Kosaki, president of Doshisha Uni- 
versity and a well-known Congregationalist, has made his 
Criticism upon Ebina’s faith. While they are discoursing 
each other’s theological standpoints, there appears another 
essay from the Presbyterian side, Rev. Masahisa Uyemura, 
most conservative Calvinist, and Mr. Abe, editor of our 
magazine, have also entered into the field. They are thus 
exchanging bombardments of new and old, of liberal and 
conservative, among Buddhists and among Christians. 

“ As the first born of these struggles, there arose the Union 
of New Buddhists, or Buddhistic Puritan’s Union. Their 
object is to purify religion, especially Buddhism, in order to 
build a new healthy faith in religion. They publish their 
general belief in universe, in God, in religion, in human 
society, etc. They are ready to be Unitarians, and are 
willing to be called themselves as Unitarians. At oth of 
November, 1901, the preliminary conference between Uni- 
tarians and the new Buddhists was held at Unity Hall, and 
then took pigture together, and decided to hold public united 
conference at the second Saturday afternoon of the coming 
February. There will be read papers of representatives,— 
six by Jesus’ children and six by Buddha’s. I shall now 
send you the picture which have taken at the preliminary 
conference. Names in red ink are our representatives, and 
blacks are the new Buddhists. 

‘‘ A Happy New Year to you and your officers!” 

Again he writes of the hopes and plans of our Japanese 
Mission, and adds a request that ought to be heeded : — 
“On last Sunday morning Mrs. A. E. Wood, San Fran- 
cisco Unitarian lady, have came to our hall to see our Sunday 
services here; and she was much delighted with her observa- 
tion here. After a few days I paid back my visit to her in 
her Tokyo residence; and I met there with Mr. Wood, her 
husband, Iam so happy to have such good helper here. I 
was told from her that my dear old Dr. Horatio Stebbins is 
residing in Cambridge, Mass.; and so I suppose you may 
have several chance to meet with him. When you meet with 
him, please tell him that Mrs. Wood and myself are two of 
his disciples, and serving here, in Far East, with his spirit 
and his faith, so that his spirit is living and working at just 
opposite side of the globe. I wish to decorate our hall with 
the pictures of our Unitarian leaders, as Dr. Channing, 
Emerson, Parker, Clarke, Gannett, Bellows, President Dr. 
Eliot of Harvard, and our Dr. Eliot. Our hall is too simple, 
no decoration at all, except Mr. MacCauley’s picture and 
Mr. Savage’s sonnet are hanging upon the wall. I want 
to put some life in it, and let our people feel that we have 
had such noble leaders. If you have their large pictures, I 
wish you will send us some. If you have not large ones, 
then send us some good photographs, We shall enlarge 
them here with couple of dollars. I wish you will not for- 

get my request.” 

The Association will receive and forward pictures. 
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One Meaning of an Old-fashioned 


Fence. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


’The New England woman—above all, the 
woman who is wife or mother or sister ‘of the 
New England farmer—is inexorably industrious. 
Tt may also be said, in view of the fact that New 
_ England has for some generations distributed 
itself over all the United States, that the woman 
with that background anywhere is also inexor- 
ably industrious. Not clubs, nor the grange, 
nor any other modern alleviation or differentia- 
tion of work alters the Anglo-Saxon inheritance ; 
and old Froissart might to-day, no less than in 
his own century, write of us all, “They take 
their pleasure sadly, as their manner is.” 

With the woman, sooner or later, is apt to 
result nervous prostration in some form ; and she 
is ordered to rest, and as much as possible in 
the open air. Such a case of nerve destruction 
has been under my eyes during the summer, one 
more of the multitude they have already seen; 
and the patient, very rebellious, but frightened 
into submission, accepted the hammock pre- 
scription as one of the inscrutable methods of 
the present-day doctor. 

“They do say J.’s—elixir is”— she began. 

“Let J.’s elixir alone,” returned the doctor. 
“Do as I tell you, or you'll end in the insane asy- 
lum; and there are too many farmers’ wives there 
already. You are all ready to take anything 
out-of a bottle—the more bottles, the better ; 
but you will none of you take trouble and time 
and common sense. Now where shall we put 
the hammock ?” 

“It was at this point that objections rose as 
a wall between woman and rest. Not on the 
piazza,—never. The neighbors would all see, 
and think she was playing summer boarder. 
They’d be coming up, too, to ask questions and 
find out what she was taking. Under the two 
maples near the gate? Never. Every team go- 
ing by, looking in, and the men all thinking she 
‘wasn’t of as much account as they had supposed. 
Up beyond the barn under the apple-trees? 
And die, perhaps, before anybody could get to 
her. : 

“Isn’t there an old lilac bush or a clump of 
syringa, or anything that used to be in fence 
corners ?” asked the distracted doctor; and the 
husband, who was combination carpenter and 

_ farmer, shook his head. 

“There ain’t no fences any more,” he said; 
“an laylocks an’ barbed wire somehow don’t g 
together.” ‘ 

This is a fact well known to the summer 
boarder who seeks quiet retreats, and finds them 
only outside the villages, and even then obeying 
the unwritten law which has abolished fences. 

On one side is the argument for the present 
condition, the fact that it actually stands for 
an advance in the sense of brotherhood, just as 
the union prayer-meeting does away with old 
and sharply defined divisions in sects. The 
Puritan held to all rigidities of life outside and 
in,—the children at arm’s length, an invisible 
wall always between parent and child, and the 
neighbor fenced out no less carefully. But 
behind the fence was the old-fashioned garden, 
all its treasures sweet-smelling, and none of the 
strange hybrids of to-day; and the old fence- 
corners held clumps of lilacs and snowballs. 
Plenty of space there to hide in, and no neighbor 
the wiser. i 
Not many even now haye learned all the 
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meaning of the earth itself and the rest it has in 
literal fact for tired body and brain. One stu- 
dent of forestry puts his arms about the trees 
he loves, and affirms that each is a battery 
charged with power and healing. It is a grow- 
ing faith that more out-of-door life is a necessity 
for all, and surest cure for the many nervous 
maladies, that are an American specialty. To 
have this, with the best it means, includes the 
privacy we have cast aside, and are now begin- 
ning again to seek. One of our best architects 
became conscious some time ago of this lack, 
and in a popular magazine gave a series of 
plans for building and planting, even on a nar- 
row space, so that full privacy might be se- 
cured. This is possible even on a village lot 
too x 150: how much more, then, with fuller 


space! 


Wanted, then, for every country home a return 
to privacy,—a tree and shrub sheltered, grassy 


place where the baby may crawl in small cos- 
tume, and no neighbor pause for comment; 
where the tired mother can take ten minutes of 


the hammock and a sun bath, and no one the 


not between the weary four walls of the work- 


ing place; a supper spread there, and so turning 
to picnic for the children, and an added bit of 


happiness in a life that needs more and more 


opening of all avenues to happiness. To reach 
the point where all this is possible means at 


once the desire to plant to such ends. 


Holiday Dinner Giving. 


Among the races which take their pleasures 
in a childlike spirit of pure enjoyment, even the 
poorer classes enter heartily into the merry- 


making of the holidays, though they may have 


nothing more than a stein of beer and pretzels 
or a few cheap “dolce” and a glass of sweet 


wine with which to celebrate. 


To the average American the mention of 


Christmas dinner calls up a vision of turkey, 


cranberry sauce, and plum pudding, with an 
endless succession of vegetables and pies; and 
the problem of reconciling this menu to the 
palates of other nationalities was one which 
had to be solved in distributing some of the 
holiday dinners given through charitable agen- 
cies. There is something incongruous in asso- 


ciating cranberries and plum pudding with 
Italians, so Christmas marketing for that race 
must be done with due regard for their prefer- 
ences. 

On Christmas Eve certain customs have been 


observed by them since the early days of Chris- 


tianity, and all classes follow the rule as nearly 
as possible. This prescribes that macaronis, 
prepared with oil and anchovies, be followed by 
eels and greens fried in oil, at the evening meal, 
which is usually very light.as a fast before the 
holy event which is later celebrated with so 
much festivity. 

A menu for a regular Italian dinner, which 
would serve, with more or less latitude, for all 
classes, according to their means, would com- 
mence with anchovies and olives to whet the 
appetite; in place of soup, macaronis, with 
tomato sauce and grated Roman cheese. A 
pot-roast of beef with a delicious sauce of to- 
mato conserve would precede a capon with a 
dressing of bread crumbs and raisins flavored 
with the seed of the pine cone. With this 


would be seryed sweet potatoes and, possibly, 


wiser, and grandmother try the same experi- 
ment if she likes, and the modern grandmother 
does. The mending could be done there, and 
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cauliflower rolled in flour and fried a delicate 
golden brown. A salad of celery and olives 
with a French dressing would follow. Sweet 
wine and fruits, India figs, apples, oranges, and 
large roasted chestnuts would accompany the 
sweets—dolce—of every description with which 
the feast terminates. 

These dolce are a great feature of the holiday 
season, and are of every shape, color, and flavor 
imaginable, in most elaborate profusion. One 
which is much appreciated takes the form of 
small balls of rich, sweet pastry fried to a crisp, 
golden brown, each rolled in molasses, and then 
all formed into a truncated cone, leaving a 
space in the centre. This ig decorated with 
colored candies and bits of citron, and is the 
struffeli, dear to the heart of every Italian boy 
and girl. 

From Christmas Eve to Twelfth Night the 
holiday spirit prevails; and work and care are 
tossed aside, while liquors, wines, sweets, and 
pranks mark the season as one of jollity and 
mirth, , . 

In contrast to the Italian feast, one for a 
German family is more easily ordered, though 
the amount of eatables required would preve 
disheartening to the most zealous of New Eng- 
land housekeepers. 

Beginning with the cakes and wine invariably 
served on Christmas Eve, there is uninterrupted 
feasting till the last “Schlafen sie wohl!” is 
said on Christmas night. The first breakfast 
of honey, cakes, coffee, eggs, and a cereal, is 
served at eight. At ten a luncheon of cheese, 
cakes, and wine, beer, or cider occurs. Dinner, 
usually at twelve, brings a goose and an ene 
larged edition of the old-fashioned New England 
dinner, which is followed by the usual German 
cakes—Christmas Sto//en—and wine. The din- 
ner occupies two or three hours, but on no 
account must the afternoon coffee and cakes be 
omitted between four and five o’clock. As with 
the Italians, the cakes are a special feature of 
the season, and of all shapes and flavors. At 
seven the elders, as well as the children, are 
expected to partake of supper, which is a more 
or less hearty meal, according to the appetites 
of the company. After the final round of 
amusements, when the children have gone to 
bed, the evening ends with beer and pretzels or 
anise-seed cakes and wine, as each may desire, 
before retiring. 

During the holidays, wine usually replaces 
beer, except among the poorer classes. Cakes 
and sweets of all kinds, chief among them being 
Marzipan, are the crown of the German holiday 
feast; and poor indeed is the family that cannot 
obtain at least a few Stol/en with which to honor 
the season.—Z/izabeth B. Tower, in Charities. 


An Old Story. 


A company of Methodist ministers were swap- 
ping anecdotes the other day, when one of them 
told a story about Bishop P., who a few 
years ago was a prominent leader in church 
circles. 

The bishop, when presiding at a conference, 
was usually entertained at the house of a parish- 
ioner. On this occasion he was stopping where 
the: lady of the house prided herself on the 
quality of her mince pies. 

It was supper time, and the bishop was to 


preside at a large public meeting in the evening. 


In passing the pie, his hostess told him that her 


pies were harmless; and, as she knew he was 
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specially fond of mince, she urged him to eat 
liberally. 

The bishop was a man of magnificent physique, 
tall, and weighing about three hundred. He 
ate the pie, and was unsparing in its praise. 
Pressed to take another piece, he politely, but 
firmly refused, knowing his weakness, and that 
he must soon go to the meeting. 

But his hostess’s entreaties were too strong 
even for a bishop to refuse, and he yielded till 
he had taken three pieces instead of one. 

The hour for the appointed service arrived. 
The church was crowded, the choir was getting 
uneasy; but no bishop appeared. Soon a dele- 
gation of clergymen went to the house to find 
out why the bishop was not on hand. 

They found him writhing in agony, prostrated 
by his over-indulgence at the table. The case 
‘was so serious a physician had been summoned. 
The bishop himself realized his danger, and 
spoke in sorrowful tones to his brethren. 

“Why, bishop,” asked one of them, who ob- 
served his sad condition, “you are not afraid to 
die, are you?” 

“No,” replied the guilty divine, “but I’m 
ashamed to.” 


(This story, taken from a Boston daily, illus- 
trates the way in which old stories descend from 
generation to generation, taking on new forms 
to fit them for modern use. As it has been 
current among Unitarians since the early part 
of the last century, the incident expanded above 
into a good story occurred at Brooklyn, Conn., 
where the Rev. Samuel J. May preached one 
Sunday morning. At dinner he over-indulged 

is appetite for mince pie; and when unable to 
preach in the afternoon, between pain and 
chagrin, he made an outcry which caused a 
friend to ask him if he was afraid to die. With 
a flash of characteristic humor he answered 
“No, but I am ashamed to.”)—Zditor. 


Literature. 


THE WORLD, BEFORE ABRAHAM ACCORDING 
TO GENEsIs I—XI. With an Introduction to 
the Pentateuch. By H. G. Mitchell, professor 
in Boston University. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Prof, Mitchell, al- 
ready favorably known by his commentaries on 
Amos and Isaiah i.-xii., has written this book in 
response to what he believes to be a popular de- 
mand for a treatment of Genesis from the point 
of view of modern scholarship. The volume, 
however, while popular in form (that is, intel- 
ligible to the English non-specialist reader), is 
scientific in content. It cites and criticises all 
opinions regarded by the author as worthy of 
mention. The introductory sketch of Pentateuch- 
criticism is clear, and just full enough to be satis- 
factory without being confusing. Next comes a 
translation of Genesis i-xi., the different docu- 
ments being indicated by difference of type; and 
in the “comments” that follow there is a running 
éxposition, the text ‘being interwoven into the 
commentary. The exégesis is minute and well- 
considered: no word of importance is left un- 
noticed. In many cases there is, of course, room 
for difference of opinion; but, as reasons for 
different views are given, the reader has the 
material for forming his own opinion. The 
author’s own opinions generally commend them- 
selves by the good judgment they show. A few 
doubtful positions and some omissions may be 
noted. The divine beings addressed in the 
words “let ys make man” (i. 26) can hardly be 
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regarded as merely spectators of ‘the creation of 
man. In chapters i-iii. the author does not 
point out how the old crude myths are imbedded 
in the monotheistically transforméd narrative: 
the deep, or chaos (i. 2); the sun and moon as 
rulers (i. 16); the serpent as the survival of an 
old god (iii:). The story of the temptation in 
the garden is not thoroughly handled. What is 
the original significance of the trees and of the 
prohibition of eating their fruit? What is the 
basis of the view that work is a curse? These 
and other questions are not put. Of minor 
points may be mentioned the improbability that 
Japheth (p. 232) is Phoenicia. The translitera- 
tion of proper names is in a number of cases 
(Adham; Edhen, Hebhel, Lemekh, etc.) un- 
fortunate. Thereferences to authorities are 
numerous and helpful. Most of the abbrevia- 
tion of the titles of books cited are explained in 
the second Index. 


A SHorT History OF THE HEBREWS TO THE 
Roman PeErtop. By R. L. Ottley, rector of 
Winterbourne Bassett, etc. With maps. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Notwith- 
standing the number of books lately written on 
the subject, Mr. Ottley’s volume has its place 
and its value. Itis a succinct and clear narra- 
tive (300 pages), covering the ground down to 
Herod (it should have gone on to the capture 
of Jerusalem by Titus), taking into account 
recent discoveries and critical reconstructions. 
The author’s tone is satisfactorily sane and 
impartial; and, while there may be doubt 
about some of his minor statements, it may be 
said that his general presentation of the facts is 
correct, according to our present knowledge. 
He uses traditional terms, but defines them in 
a non-traditional way. The Old Testament 
historians, he says (page 5), were “inspired” in 
the sense that they had moral insight. From 
Saul on Hebrew history is tolerably clear. 
Before the settlement in Canaan it is largely 
legend. In this early period Mr. Ottley adopts 
the method of first giving the Biblical story and 
then asking what kernel of history it contains,— 
as Arnold does in his history of Rome,—a plan 
that has its advantages. His conclusions are in 
the main just. So much obscurity still hangs 
over the pre-Canaanite period that it is unwise 
to dogmatize about the cause of events, and a 
similar remark holds for the time of Nehemiah 
and the late Persian and early Greek periods. Mr. 
Ottley here picks out his way with good ‘histori- 
cal instinct. His use of non-Hebrew material, 
Assyrian, etc., is abundant and judicious. In 
the proper places, also, he introduces the per- 
sons of the prophets and other writers, and 
makes them a part of the history. His estimate 
of leading personages—for example, David—is 
generally sound. In a word, the book is re- 
markably satisfactory, and might well be used as 
a text-book in schools and colleges and as a 
handbook by all students of the Old Testament. 
The numerous maps add to the value of the 
volume. ' 


THE RicHTs' or MAN. By Lyman Abbott. 


Twelve Lowell lectures delivered in Boston, 


January and February, t901. Boston: Hough- 
ton & Mifflin Co.—Dr. Abbott readily disarms the 
literary critic by frankly admitting that these 
lectures “have not been written but taken down 
in short-hand as they were extemporaneously 
delivered.” Still, there has evidently been a 
good deal of revision; for we find constant 
réference to “the réadér of these articles.” 
Under the general title we find twelve chapters 
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or lectures. The first six deal with general 
principles, ‘What are the Rights in Church, 
State, and Society?” The other six treat of 
the practical application of principles. to the 
special problems confronting the American 
people to-day. Dr. Abbott’s chief premise is 
that the whole general conflict lies between the 
contending impulses of “Pagan imperialism” and 
“Hebraic democracy.”’ In fact, the probability 
is that there is no such distinction as Dr. Abbott 
proposes; but, for the purposes of his argument, 
all the bad things lie heavily upon the head of 
“Pagan imperialism” and all the “goodies” go to 
“this democratic, Hebraic, or Christian doc- 
trine.” While, however, we are perhaps a little 


bit distressed at this tendency on the part of . 


Dr. Abbott to turn things his own way, yet the 
charm of his brilliant interpretations of life, the 
suggestive illustrations, and the many fascinat- 
ing passages, with the high aim pervading all 
his writing, will well repay every earnest reader. 


New Carecnism. By M. M. Mangasarian. 
Open Court Publishing Company.—Mr. Man- 
gasarian here throws into the form of a cate- 
chism his particular “ism.” The matter is 
copious, the manner pleasing, the inquiry ex- 
haustive; but the result is hopelessly inefficient, 
unless one takes the inquiry humorously, which 
would be insulting alike to the author and the 
subject he wishes to treat. The delusive veil, 
behind which the reasoning, here elaborately set 
forth, seems to be carried on, dims all the con- 
clusions to the ordinary reader, and leaves a 
weary sense of the fruitlessness of the whole 
long series of questions and answers. Take; for 
example, the fourth chapter, fifty-ninth question, 
“Who, then, made God?” Answer, “Every 
man makes his own God.” This particular 
question carries with it a foot-note, however, 
which further elucidates as follows: “It is 
proper to speak also of God as representing the 
constitution of the universe; yet even then he, 
she, or it would be no more than a picture in 
our mind.” The conceptions of faith, duty, and 
conscience, are modernized Stoicism. Why 
should a Christian age need such teaching? 


RED EAGLe. By Edward S. Ellis. Philadel- 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.—Mr. Ellis is 
well known as a writer of books for boys, filled 
from cover to cover with incidents of frontier 
life or exciting adventures with Indiahs. His 
liking for the woods and his familiarity with the> 
stirring life of the earlier settlers comes perhaps 
from his father, who was a famous hunter in 
Ohio more than half a century ago. Mr. Ellis 
has been interested in education as principal, 
trustee, and then supérintendent of schools’in 
Trenton, N. J.; but he has lately devoted himself 
entirely to literature. The new book this season 
is the third of the War Chief Series, and one of 
the most thrilling experiences described is the 
shooting of rapids in the Devil’s Cafion, a gorge 
which seems to deserve its name better than 
some of the lovely places thus called. 


LEFT-OVERS MADE PALATABLE. By Isabel 
Gordon Curtis. New York: Orange Judd Com- 
pany.—There is nothing that the young house- 
‘keeper more desires to know than the best way 
of transforming odds and ends of good food into 
appetizing dishes that shall give slight hint of 
their previous appearance. These recipes are 
based on actual results by some of the best cooks 
and housekeepers, and every one has also beén 
tested at the New England Cooking School, 
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Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

The Land of Home. Sacred song for medium voice., By 
Hamilton Gray. , 

In my Father’s House are Many Mansions. Sacred song 
for high voice. By Lucina Jewell. 

I drink the Fragrance of the Rose. Song for high voice. 
By H. ClongbLeighter, 

My Dearest Wish. Song for medium voice. By Alfred E. 


ittle. 
Gay Little Bird in the Forest. Duet for soprano and alto. 
Valse Mignonne. For the piano. By Félix Borowski. 
he. Serenade: Duet for soprano and alto, By F. Paolo 
ostl. 
La Capricieuse. For the piano, By Félix Borowski. 
Song should breathe of Scents and Flowers. Duet for 
soprano and alto. By Myles B. Foster. 
Pas de Danse. For the piano. By Félix Borowski. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 


a asI Am. Contralto solo in G, laos Tucker, 
erenade. For violin and piano, By Walter O. Wilkin- 


son. 

The Resurrection Morn. Easter song for soprano or 
tenor or alto or baritone. 

The Peerless Yankee Sailor. Song. By Joseph P. Burns. 

Romance. For the piano. By Wm, M. Semnacher. 

La Belle Marquise. For the piano. By C, W. Morris. 

My Heartand Thee. Song. By Lillian Taitt Sheldon. 

Christ our Passover. Easter anthem, By E; Marzo. 

Salve Maria. Come, Gracious Spirit. By E. Marzo. 

Lift your Glad Voices. By J. B. Marsh. 

Easter Carol, annual number 34. 


The author is associate editor of Good House- 
keeping, the leading magazine, of the country in 
all that belongs to the subject indicated by its 
title... The book is literally a manual of practical 
economy of money, time, and labor in the prepa- 
ration and use of food; and, if all the recipes or 
a good part of them turn out as satisfactory as 
those already tried in one family, the book is a 


treasure. 


The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 

By JosrrpH H. Crooxer, D.D. 
A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


— a 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 

By SAMUEL A. ELIorT, D.D. 

Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 
about and of their purpose and methods in 

their pulpit work. 


— 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations. for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


a Se eee: OE 
The Report of the Committee on 


Covenants. 


Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 
in regard to church membership, and makes 
specific recommendations to our ministers 
and parish committees. 


uD 


The Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


The statements of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer and the records of the work of the 
Association for the fiscal year 1g00-190I. 


Hapry Day, OR THE CONFESSIONS OF A 
Woman Minister. By Rev. Emma E. Bailey. 
New York: European Publishing Company.— 
The frontispiece of this book shows a sweet-faced 
lady in semi-clerical garb, a minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church. Her biography is the story of 
a cheerful life, lived in the desire of helping 
others and extending the faith which has bright- 
ened her own days. It will be mainly interesting 
to those who know the writer and the friends of 
whom she writes. Many pictures are given, 
among which we notice the faces of Rev. Flor- 
ence Kollock Crooker, Rev. J. S. Cantwell, D.D., 
and others of the Universalist denomination. 


Just Out. 


THE NEW WORLD and 
THE NEW THOUGHT. 


Rey. JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Ph.D. 


CONTENTS, 


The Expansion of the Universe and the Enlarge- 
ment of Faith. 

The Sanction for Morality in Nature. 

The Agnostic’s Difficulties. 

The Scientific Validity of our Religious Instincts. 

Evolution and Christianity. 

The Old Testament as Literature. 

Christian Discipleship and Modern Life. 

Modern Dogmatism and the Unbelief of the Age. 

Union of the Churches in One Spiritual House- 
hold. 


Tue Brean oF Lire. By Rev. John Worces- 
ter. New Church Publication Company.— 
Spiritual interpretations of the Bible by a] 
thoughtful Swedenborgian. To those who un- 
derstand what was Swedenborg’s method, no- 
thing more need be said. Copious selections are 
given in the text from the works of Swedenborg. 

is name is used as sufficient authority. “Swe- 
denborg says” so and so, and that seems to 
suggest final solution. 


Miscellaneous. 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, BosTON. 


Longmans, Green & Co. publish a fifth edi- 
tion of Dr. G. Vance Smith’s Bible and its 
Theology, which is an armory of weapons for 
any one who is disposed to fight the Unitarian 
battle on the ground chosen by the Unitarian 
fathers. The book would be convincing for us, 
if we needed further conviction, that the New 
Testament is Unitarian after the manner of the 
early Unitarians. But it does not seem to us 
that sufficient concession is made to the variety 
of views which the New Testament presents of 
the character and offices of Jesus. There are 
as many views as there are separate writers, 
Moreover, Dr. Smith seems to treat the New 
Testament record as a final testimony, while to 

“ys it seems to be our bounden duty to “go 
behind the returns,” and consider to what extent 
the years back of the New Testament, as we 
have it, were formative and distorting 2 ze the. 
conception of Jesus and his work. We await 
the explanation that nothing could have been 
more natural and human than the process by 
which Jesus was made to appear a supernatural 
peing and isolated from the human family, the 
plood of which flowed in his veins and warmed 


his loving heart. 


Books Received. 


PRICE $1.00. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


No. 2 Bible House, New York City. 


THE BIBLE 
AND ITS THEOLOGY 


A Review, Comparison, and Re-state- 
ment. Wath Special Reference to Cer- 
tain Bampton Lectures and Kecent 
Works on Atonement and Inspiration. 

By G. Vance Situ, B.A., Philos. and 

Theo. Doct., formerly Theological Tutor in 

Manchester New College. Fifth Edition, 

Revised and Partly Re-written. 


Crown 8vo, pp. XV-"33I. $1.50. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. ‘These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
‘or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind, The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnrrartaNn SunDAY ScHoot Socigty, 25 BEACON 
STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


In preparing this new edition for the 
press, the author has closely revised the 
text, has omitted certain portions, and has 
supplied new matter more.in accord with 
recent tendencies of thought on some of 
the subjects treated,— as, for example, the 
Atonement doctrine. The work is dedicated 
to “the numberless churches and denomi- 
nations of Protestant Great Britain, in the 
hope that they may in due time truly form 
one flock under one shepherd.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Raaist f 
of “Books Receive ” with statement of publisher's address 


as 
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From G. P.. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Eve Triumphant. By Pierre de ‘Couleyain. $1.20. 
The Social Evil. By the Committee of Fifteen. $1.25. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Through Science to Faith. By Newman Smyth. $r.50. 
Fue of Conduct. By George Trumbull Ladd., 
‘$3.50. 


f, From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The Gospel'of the Kingdom and the Gospel of the Church. 
By Willie . Brown, D.D. $1.00. , 
From Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 
A Quaker Experiment in Government. By Isaac Sharp- 


"From the Sunday School Association, London. 
The Books of ‘the Old Testament. By J. H. Weatherall. 
34, Fr 


Now ready: 
1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 
3. The Double Harvest. 
4. The Manelike God. 
5. Practical Ideals, 


ES 


The Oriental Christ. By Protar Cuunper| GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
-MozoomDAR;, Cloth, $1.25... —% 27a Congress, Street. = 8 - _ Boston 


Che Bome. 


A Japanese Lullaby. 


Come, my tired butterfly 
(Fluttering high ! Fluttering low !) 
See, the red moon’s in the sky 
(Burning high ! Burning low !) 
Humming-birds have gone to rest 
’ Neath their mother’s purple breast. 
Come, sweet one, that I love best 
(Fluttering high! Fluttering low!) 


The lamp-seller with his ware 
(Singing high! Singing ho!) 

Wanders here and everywhere, 
(Crying high! Crying ho!) 

With his funny, moon-shaped hat 

On his head so round and fat, 

At the ‘‘Hour of the Rat” 
(Singing high! Singing ho!) 


When the morrow dawns for thee 
(Swinging high! Swinging low !), 

Then the jelly-man thou’lt see 
(Calling high! Calling ho !) 

Thou shalt spicy rice-cakes buy, 

And a shuttle-cock to fly, 

With thy bamboo-kite on high 
(Swinging high! Swinging low!) 

—Christine Wood Bullwinkle, in Churchman. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Three Gardens. 


BY BEULAH HAWES. 


Once on a time there were three brothers, 
and they all had the same fairy godmother, who 
used to puzzle her fairy head about the best 
ways to make them good, because that is really 
what fairy godmothers are for, anyway. Hans, 
the oldest boy, used to wonder why, if she were 
a sure-enough fairy, she couldn’t supply them 
with kites and tops and marbles without expect- 
ing them to do something in return; but, she 
said, the world isn’t made that way. Karl 
bothered his head about nobody, not even fairy 
godmothers, as long as he had plenty to eat and 
could chase butterflies all day in the sunshine. 
Otto, the apple-cheeked, blue-eyed, youngest 
brother, used to think he would be very fond of 
her if she gave him a chance; but he was rather 
afraid of her. 

-Sometimes they did not see her for quite a 
long time, and so it was a surprise one morning 
when she suddenly appeared at the door of the 
cottage. Hans ranto get hera drink of milk, 
when she asked for it, but he looked so sourly 
into the cup that perhaps it affected the cream; 
for the old lady frowned as she drank it. Karl 
smiled good-naturedly, and asked if she had 
brought him sugar-plums, which she hadn’t; 
but he did not stir from his comfortable seat. 
Otto brought her a chair, and then offered her 
his foot-stool, but she frowned again, and asked 
him why he looked as if he were afraid of her. 

The fairy godmother then explained the reason 
of her visit. She began by saying something or 
other about the shortness of youth and the im- 
portance of making the most of yourtime. I 
forget just what it was, but I dare say you have 
heard it all before. Then she began to explain 
her new plan. 

“T will give you each a piece of ground,” she 
said, “and you must clear it and till it and plant 
it and rake it and hoe it and water it; and then, 
when autumn comes, I will see what you have 
done and you will each see what happens next. 
Each one will get a prize, no matter what he 
does or how he does it; for in this world every- 
thing you do gets its reward somehow, only 
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there is a difference in the prizes.” And she 
smiled oddly to herself. 

Then she hobbled out to the ground back of 
the house, marked out the three gardens with 
her crutch, lft a magic chest of seeds and slips 
in the woodhouse, and then vanished. I don’t 
know whether she rode off on her crutch or in 
her golden chariot drawn by nightingales. 

*T shall win the prize,” said Hans, boldly. “It 
will be money, and I shill have a velvet suit and 
a prancing steed and a silken purse of gold.” 

“Dear, dear,” groaned Karl, “what does a 
body want of prizes when he has enough to eat 
and can chase butterflies in the sunshine ?” 

“T think it will be great fun!” said Otto, with 
a merry laugh. “I just love gardens.” And he 
ran off to look at the seeds. 

Hans was so much stronger than the others 
that he could work twice as fast. He decided 
at once to plant vegetables, because he could 
sel! them in the neighboring town where most of 
the men worked in a factory and had no time for 
gardening. Karl couldn’t make up his mind 
what to plant. He thought it would be lovely 
to plant cocoanuts and have graceful palm-trees, 
where he could rest when he was tired and 
which would supply him with sweet milk with no 
trouble of caring for the cows. Besides, it would 
take so long for the cocoanut-trees to grow that 
he would have plenty of time to eat and sleep 
and chase butterflies in the sunshine. But, un- 
fortunately, he could not find any cocoanuts nor 
any young palms in the magic chest So he 
finally decided to plant autumn flowers when the 
time came,—probably nasturtiums, because their 
leaves are good for salad. 

He might have planted sweet corn; but, then, 
it is really a great deal of trouble to eat your 
corn off the cob, and it is even worse if you have 
to cut it off yourself, and, besides, one might get 
cut. Peas have to be shelled and beans have to 
be strung, and so it seemed much wiser to take 
plenty of time to think ab out it. 

Otto considered very carefully, too, about 
what he should plant; but all the time he was 
considering he kept at work, softening and en- 
riching the ground and getting “it in fine condi- 
tion. He found out what vegetables come first 
in the spring, and decided to try those, and then 
make room for others later; and he was per- 
fectly sure that he meant to have flowers in his 
garden. So he planted the rose slips the fairy 
godmother had left, and read all the directions 
in the magic chest for raising violets and lilies 
and sweet-smelling flowers of all kinds. 

Poor Hans worked hard. He bent all day 
over his vegetables, until at last his shoulders 
were so bent and stiff he could hardly stand 
straight. He was very impatient if Otto asked 
for a bit of advice; and he would not give away 
a single vegetable, not one little beet or stunted 
potato, but took them all to town and sold them. 
He never stopped to look up in the blue, blue 
sky or to stretch out his arms toward the 
golden, crimson, violet sunsets. He grumbled 
constantly because he did not get more for his 
cabbages and onions, and he worked so hard he 
forgot how to play. 

“When I get the great prize, I will never 
work a bit, you may be sure,” he said one day. 
“I will just wear my velvet clothes and ride my 
prancing steed and jingle the gold in my silken 
purse.” 

“I should think that.would_be rather stupid,” 
murmured Otto; but he did not dare say it out 
loud. 


Karl grew very fat and lazier every day. 
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“‘Who’s fool enough to waste these pleasant 
days in working 3” he used to exclaim scornfully, 
as he swung himself on a branch of the oak-tree 
with a piece of frosted cake in his hand. 
I, for all your prizes! Besides, we'll each geta 
prize, anyhow. What else are fairy godmothers 
for, I’d like to know?” 

But Otto felt differently. “Oh, it’s great fun 
to see the green things growing,” he would say 
in the early morning, as he breathed the fra- 
grarfte of the lilies or trained a rose-bush. “I’m 
going to surprise mother to-night with the finest 
radishes she ever tasted, and nobody knows yet 
that the melons are forming on the vines under 
the leaves.” 

Then, when his roses were at their best, he 
took a fine bunch to the crippled boy who lives 
at the end of the lane; and he often cut sweet- 
peas and mignonette for the tired dressmaker 
who sewed so steadily at her window. Some- 
times he stopped his work to carry a cool drink 
of water from the spring to travellers who passed 
the house or to run for a lump of sugar for old 
Jenny, the horse. 
sometimes; but he did not forget that they were 
much fresher than his mother could buy for her- 
self, and so he always begged her to use as much 
as she could from his garden. 

Often Otto stopped to look up into the blue 
sky and feel a great wave of loving gratitude fill 
his heart for the beauty of the summer and the 
clear note of the bobolink and the joy of 
healthy, happy work. Or he strolled through the 
woods, thinking, “God's sunshine will take care 
of my flowers to-day.” Sometimes he even 
took the time to cultivate a little corner of 
Karl’s neglected. garden ; and then Karl would 
seem to be interested, and sometimes he would 
work quite well for a whole day with Otto. 

When the days were growing short and the 
cold winds began to sweep through the valley, 
the fairy godmother came again. Hans showed 
her the store of money he had earned, and 
begged her to look at his bent shoulders and 
hardened hands as evidence of his toil. Karl 
stammered, and tried to make excuses. Otto 
smiled joyously into her eyes, and said, as he 
held out the handful of money he had earned, 
“T didn’t get so much as Hans did; but I love 
the work and I will try again next year, god- 
mother dear, whether you give us prizes or 
not.” 

Then the fairy godmother smiled lervingly 
back, and said: “You, little Otto, have won the 
very best of earth’s prizes, love. Love is in 
your heart for your work, for your friends, for 
the beautiful world, for God’s poor. And love 
is in the hearts of others for your bonny smile 
and your sunshiny spirit. Love is the best 
prize, because no one ever wins it without truth 
in the heart, and honest work with the hands and 
brain. And love means more to him who gives 
than to him who takes.” 

Otto did not quite understand, but he knew 
the gentleness of her words and the tenderness 
of her smile; and he felt so happy in his heart 
that he would not have changed places with 
a king. 

“Here are your velvet clothes, and yonder 
comes the prancing steed, and here is your 
purse of gold, poor Hans!” she said sadly, 
turning to the eldest brother. “You have 
worked hard, and you have gained what you 
worked for; but you have hardened your heart, 
and you will learn that not velvet coats nor gold 
to spend can give happiness. The day will 
come when you will gladly turn again to your 
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He used to sell vegetables” 
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garden, and pray to work it for better ends, 
Happy you if that day come quickly, before it 
is too late.” cd ; 

And Hans put on the velvet coat, which 
seemed to gall his shoulders; and he remem- 
bered the ease of his old jacket. He rode the 
prancing steed, but he was alone, and the crowds 
of merry youngsters trudging along together 
had nolook or word for him in his magnificence ; 
and he spent his golden money, but he could 
buy neither health nor peace nor rest nor trust 
nor love with it. 

“As for you,” said the fairy godmother, turn- 
ing to Karl, “you have won the prize of Just 
Recompense, which will seem not pleasant to 
you now. No longer may you work or not as 
you choose, for Necessity shall drive you. To 
you I give another chance, and we shall see if a 
winter of Necessity’s teachings will not rub up 
your wits and teach you better sense. But this 
I warn you. For every day you have neglected 
your work, you must work two; for every effort 
you might have made, you must overcome an 
added hindrance. To win the best prize of all, 
love, you must overcome first your own heart 
and then the outer obstacles. But the prize is 
always waiting to be won.” 

Hans and Otto both heard the last words, 


them to heart or not. 


Washington’s Birthday. 


A teacher in one of the primary schools of 
Boston asked her pupils to write a paper why 
Washington’s birthday was celebrated. The 
replies were original. Here are extracts from 
them :— 

“George Washington’s birthday is celebrated 
because he freed the Americans; and he is a 
honest man, at least he was, he ain’t now. He 
never told a lie as people say.” 

“George was a well brought up man.” 

“He shop the tree down and his father ask 
him to did it and he did it. He won the battle 
of Bunker Hill and he was a kind man.” 

“We celebrate George Washington’s birthday 
because he was honest, kind, polite and oblidg- 
ing.” 

“George Washington’s birthday is celebrated 
because he fought at almost every war and was 
at the head of the army.” . 

“George Washington’s birthday is celebrated 
for his kindness and braveness. He never told 
alie to his mother. He also had a good con- 
science.” 

“George Washington’s birthday is celebrated 
for his behavior and for his death, and his very 
kind hearted thoughts.” 


Some Good Dogs. 


. A dog often grows more sensible by being in 
the company of bright children. 

One dear little fellow would play hide-and- 
seek just as nicely as you can, hiding his eyes 
with his paw when he was told to, and hunting 
everywhere for the children until the last one 
was found. When it came his turn, he would 
hide under a chair or desk, and fairly shake with 
excitement for fear of being seen. 

A Lieutenant Walker once had a setter which 
was very devoted to him. He was ill for a few 
days,and the dog would not leave his side,. One 
day Mr. Walker brought in some wood, and 
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“I Just Love Malt Breakfast Food” 
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remarked rather reproachfully, “Why don’t | travel off upstairs and get it, “But where’s the 

you bring in some wood, Jake ?”’ 
The dog went at once to the shed, and brought | and soon came down, trailing his blue ribbon 

in a stick and dropped it into the wood-box. | behind him, just as delighted as he could be.— 

He did this six times, when, probably thinking | Zxchange. 4 

that was his share, he walked back to his old 


sash?” she asked one day. Back he travelled, 


“Rhode Island,” said the little girl, “is cele- 


How glad he was the first day the lieutenant | brated for being the only one of the United 
First he went for his stockings and| States that is the smallest.”— Vouth’s Com- 
then his boots, as much asto say, “Come, come, | anion. 

now, try and dress yourself.” 

A lady once had a pretty dog who got cold at 
night, and whined and cried so much that she 
made him a little flannel night-gown. It was i : 
buttoned at the neck, and had a blue ribbon to was I?”— From Fairyland Stories. 
fasten it around the waist. That dog was very Ernest was four years old when he saw his 
proud of his clothes. He was like some little | first monkey, which was on the street with 
girls and boys. If a visitor called who wished | a “hand-organ man.” He rushed into the house, 
to see his night-gown, his mistress had only to|saying: “Muvver, muvver! Him looks like a 
say, “Go get your night-gown,” and he would| man, but him am a kitty !”— Vouth’s Companion. 


“Did you bring a handkerchief with you, 
Jolly?” asked the princess, anxiously. “Of 
course not,” he said: “I wasn’t going to a party, 
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BEGIN THE DAY 
A REGULAR FULL-SIZE PACKAGE 


For You to Try at Our Expense. 


We tell you what we think about Malt Breakfast Food, but 
that isn’t half as convincing as one spoonful of the real food at 
your table. 

We know you will like Malt Breakfast Food. We know you 
will find it tastes good and is nourishing. It contains all the 
food value of nature’s great food-grain, wheat, acted upon and 
made easily soluted by the natural digestive agent, malt diastase. 
It thus combines malt and wheat in a - 
delicious, nutritious, easily prepared 
breakfast cereal. 

Malt Breakfast Food is good for 
everybody, everywhere, at all times, 
but rises to its highest usefulness when 
used by growing children, brain-work- 
ers, and nervous people of sensitive 
digestions. 

Write us to-day, and we will send, 
free of all expense to you, an order of 
your grocer fora regular-sized package. 
We want you for your good and ours 
to use Malt Breakfast Food, and we 
know you will use it if you try it. 


THE MALTED CEREALS CO., 


DEPT. D, BURLINGTON, VT. 3 
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Good News. 


“Pasce Verbo, Pasce Vita.” 
: —Sit. Bernara. 


Lo! this one preached with feryent tongue ; 
The world went forth to hear ; 

Upon his burning words they hung, 
Intent with ravished ear. 


Like other lives the life he led, 
Men spoke no word of blame; 

And yet unblest, unprofited, 
The world went on the same. 


Another came and lived and wrought, 
His heart all drawn above. 

By deeds, and not by words, he taught 
Self-sacrificing love. 


No eager crowds his preaching drew; 
Yet one by one they came: . 

The secret of his power they knew, 
And caught the sacred flame. 


And all around, as morning light 
Steals on with silent wing, 
The world became more pure and bright, 
And life a holier thing. 
—W. Walsham How, 


Postal Savings Banks. 


In a letter from one of our best-informed 
correspondents, well acquainted with the con- 
dition of affairs in the South, he insists upon it 
that the first great necessity, whether for the 
blacks or the poor whites, is the establishment 
of savings-banks. He says squarely that we 
theorists at the North may say, think, or do 
what we choose about the higher education or 
the lower education, about the education of the 


hand or the head or the heart, but that at 


bottom the thing most needed in the South is 
a habit of thrift, the habit of saving. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in saying 
this he does but repeat what is perfectly well 
known as to all other countries and people. It 
is clear enough, also, that among the blacks no 
such habit could have been gained in the two 
centuries and a half since slavery began. It is 
also true, although its cause is not so apparent, 
that the conditions of the Southern life, particu- 
larly of plantation life, have not been favorable 
to the formation of savings-banks in the South- 
ern country. 

A return from public documents, made with 
a good deal of care, shows that in the State of 
New York eight hundred and sixteen millions 
of dollars were held in their savings-banks at 
the last report. The next State is Massachu- 
setts, where the amount of deposit was five 
hundred and nine milliens. On the other hand, 
in Alabama the return of deposits is one hun- 
dred and two thousand dollars. The contrast 
between the Alabama return and the Massachu- 
setts return shows that the average deposit for 
each person living in Alabama was six cents, 
while the deposit for each person living in 
Massachusetts was one hundred and seventy 
dollars. A similar contrast would appear if we 
should take other Northern and Southern 
States. What is the reason for a difference so 
extraordinary ? 

Clearly enough, as any one who has looked 
around him in the South knows, it is because 
under the old system of slavery there was, so 
to speak, no need for savings-banks. Nor was 
there that habit which can only exist in a pure 
democracy which led to their formation in the 
Northern States. 
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Just as soon as the necessity for savings- 
banks appeared in the first half of the last cen- 
tury, they were organized here as a matter of 
public spirit and for the public good. The 
most reliable and patriotic men of business in 
the community were willing to serve as directors 
of savings-banks, and are still. It was matter 
of honor with such men that the resources of 
the poor should be well managed, and managed 
without expense to them. To be director of a 
savings-bank was an honorable appointment, 
which men did not expect compensation for, any 
more than a member of the School Committee 
expects compensation. 

There grew up here, therefore, a system pro- 
tected and encouraged by the legislation of the 
States. The law of Massachusetts to-day gives 
the savings-banks certain advantages which it 
does not give to the ordinary dealer in money. 
At the same time it places them under some 
restrictions which are all intended for the safety 
and advantage of the depositors. As time has 
gone on, people have found out that the accumu- 
lations of the resources of the poorer people 
amount to a very large and valuable stock capi- 
tal, which it is desirable to obtain the control of. 
Savings-banks, therefore, are founded now not 
from a merely philanthropic motive, but because 
those who control them have at command con- 
siderable sums of money, which they can use 
as other capitalists use money. All the time, 
however, the use of such money is controlled 
and overseen by public inspection ; and the losses 
through savings-banks to the depositors are 
very small in comparison with the losses of 
those who intrust their money to other agencies. 

To put the result of such a system briefly, 
here in Massachusetts, for instance, every man, 
woman, and child, on the average, has one hun- 
dred and seventy dollars at his account in some 
well-secured savings-bank, while, as I have 
said, in the State of Alabama, the average man 
has only the poor pittance of six cents. In 
other words, there has no such disposition 
developed itself at the South, to encourage 
institutions which really tempt poor people to 
save their money. Some efforts have been made 
in this direction, which have not been fortunate. 
The Freedman’s Bureau broke down with great 
disgrace to itself, and greatly to the distress of 
the colored people, in its attempt to form a 
system for saving. And, rightly or wrongly, the 
negro population does not seem to have much 
confidence in the banking skil] of white mer- 
chants or financiers who reside in the larger 
towns of the Southern States. 

The “person” in whose solvency whites and 
blacks both rely is Uncle Sam. The govern- 
ment of the United States has succeeded in 
showing that it is honest and is strong. The 
government of the United States has it in its 
power to do what the government of England 
did long ago, the establishment at every post- 
office of a savings-bank system. The English 
government has found its own advantage in 
doing this, because it thus allies all sorts and 
conditions of men for the preservation of the 
credit of the nation, Depositors of small sums 
are paid as large interest’ as they would have 
been paid if they had been able to buy consols. 
And it thus happens that the depositors of 
small sums are, even from the most selfish point 
of view, interested in maintaining the credit of 
the nation. Precisely the same thing is in the 
power of the United States government at this 
time. All that is needed is the real disposition 
on.the part of Congress to lift two classes of 
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people known conveniently as poor whites and. 
the poor blacks of the Southern country. 


When Lord Melbourne was once baited in. 


Parliament for the starvation of Ireland, he said 
that it was not in his power to make of a thrift- 
less people a people who should have the desire 
to save their money. But so soon as English 
inefficiency proved itself, by the exile of four 
million Irishmen to America, it appeared that 
these “thriftless” people were as ready to save 
their money as any people in the world. There 
is no better client of the savings-bank of the 
North than the Irish-American. He begins to 
save his money from the moment when he be-. 
gins to earn it; and of the immense amounts 
which are credited to the savings-bank treasuries 
in the annual returns a very large sum is that 
which has been deposited by the people whom 
Lord Melbourne called “thriftless people,” 
whose habits could not be changed. 


A negro of to-day at the South is advised by 


his counsellor to save his money, but at the 

same moment he is tempted not to save it by 

every temptation which can well be offered him. 

He listens to the present temptation, and, in- 

deed, is wholly unable to comply with the 

requisition made upon him by his good advisers . 
to keep his little earnings and let them grow into 

a capital. 
his true friends to urge upon the country, as in 
their way they do, the necessity for establishing 
government postal savings-banks through the 
Southern States. 


Such a contrast it is which compels 


All the necessary plans for government sav- 


ings-banks were well worked out by Mr. Wana- 
maker, and explained by him in a valuable report. 


But in his time Congress did not care so much 


for poor whites or for poor blacks as it does 
now. 


Epwarp E. HALE. 


THE gentlemen who had the charge of the pe- 
tition on the enlargement of the navy are eager 
to disclaim my suggestion that they did not want 


to do the work of their own petition. Not at 
all. They are as ready as any of us to work, 


and say that the complaint which I made was 


founded only on a newspaper error. 


E. E. HAs. 


James W- Tufts. 


The death of Mr. Tufts is not simply a great 
personal loss to a wide circle of friends. He 
had made himself in a special sense a bene- 
factor of the nation, and the work which he had 
in hand is to be remembered as a remarkable 
addition to social science in the practical les- 
sons which were worked out by his good sense _ 
and unfailing generosity. 

Mr. Tufts many years ago interested himself 
in various enterprises for the relief of sick 
persons to whom a Southern climate would be 
of value. His interest in this matter led him to 
join in the formation of the Invalid Aid Society, 
to which he gave close personal attention. His 
interest in the society was so strong that at one 
of its meetings a committee was appointed to 
wait upon him, and ask him to be its president. 
I was chairman of this committee, consisting of 
several of our most public-spirited citizens. I 
told him what we had come for; and I said that 
I was authorized by a majority of the directors 
to tell him that whatever he wished the society 
to do should be done,—that we would pledge 
ourselves to him to vote with him always. Mr. 
Tufts heard me through,—he was not the sort. 
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of man who interrupts you,—and heard my 
statements and arguments to the end. 

He then replied at once; for he had known we 
were coming, the proposal was not new to him, 
and he was prepared for it. He said this in 
substance :— ; 

“Mr. Hale, I am much indebted to the direc- 
tors and to your committee. I have entire con- 
fidence in your support and theirs. But you 
must see that I might want to do a thing on 
Tuesday, when the meeting of the board could 
not come until Friday.” 

The profound wisdom of this remark, with a 
very little detail of what followed, will give some 
idea of the man. Here was his reason for de- 
clining our invitation; and here, very briefly 
stated, is what he did. With an admirable 
medical adviser he went through all the South- 
ern States to study their climate and other con- 
ditions, and to judge which was the best place 
for his enterprise. He determined on the sandy 
region of Central North Carolina, where he pro- 
ceeded to build Pinehurst. For with him the 
words “be determined” meant that he meant 
that something should be done. He bought 
a large tract of land, I think six thousand 
acres. He engaged Mr. Olmsted to lay out a 
town, such as would serve the purposes he had 
in hand. He put workmen on the land to carry 
out the plan, beginning first with the streets, 
which are better than ours in Boston, with the 
water supply, which was as good as ours is, with 
electrical lighting, and with complete sewerage. 
He then directed his architect to plan and build 
thirty or forty cottages, a first-class hotel, three 
or four boarding-houses, and ;three or four 
“apartment houses,” adapted as a whole to pro- 
vide lodging and the arrangements for house- 
keeping to the families of invalids who might 
need the benefit of a climate as near perfect as 
the geographers have just discovered. He 
erected, near the centre of the town, a store, a 
printing-office, a pretty and convenient church, 
and a school-house. 

By the time this was done the enterprise had 
cost more than I know or would dare to guess. 
He had never asked the contribution of one cent 
for it; for he said that such things could be 
done and could bear their own expenses, and 
that he meant to show that this was possible. 
By this time so many people knew of his enter- 
prise that before he or his had even put an ad- 
vertisement in any paper Pinehurst was occu- 
pied to the last room, as practically it has been 
occupied every winter. 

You can go to Pinehurst and take a cottage 
and keep hou-e. Because you have rented the 
house, you have wood for your fire, electric light 
for your reading, your rooms are furnished even 
to the pictures on your walls, and, as I have 
said, you have a complete water supply. You go 
to the shop for your beef, mutton, ham, lettuce, 
radishes, celery, eggs, pencils, paper, pen, ink, 
matches, and whatever else modern civilization 
requires, and you find all these things’ are 
cheaper than in Boston, New York, or Saratoga. 
For the store is to bear its own expenses, and is 
charged with no profit outside those expenses. 
You read your Advertiser or the Tribune at the 
public reading-room. If you read your novel at 
home, the electric light shines for you at night, 
as the sun does by day; and the bill at the end 
of the winter is as small as the sun’s is. 

That is to say, Mr. Tufts intended to take 
care of invalids or the various classes of people 


who are overtired, and to let them choose their) 


own rate of living. He did not mean to have 


any middleman come between him and this 
purpose. 
in other places which I could name, which take 
care of rich people well, and fleece rich and 
poor alike. 
times, and I have never heard the first whisper 
of complaint as to the administration of affairs 
under his system. And I think that, if there 
could be a hundred or a thousand of such vil- 
lages as Pinehurst in the country of sunshine 
and of pleasant winters and springs, it would 
be an immense advantage to the nation. 


because it succeeded, that Mr. Tufts is- to be 
spoken of as a benefactor to the country. The 


have reserved seats. 


simultaneous meetings in all the large halls of 


going to do with a hundred thousand people 
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ever, it is understood that*a formidable athletic 
Executive Committee has been appointed by the 
General Committee, and a desperate attempt 
will be made to meet the demands of the public. 
It is certain that the event will be memorable. 
The Governor of Massachusetts and the Mayor 
of Boston are both on the General Committee. 
Harvard University, and Dartmouth College, the 
Boston Latin School, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Historical Society, the Twentieth 
Century Club, and a great many other organiza- 
tions are among the societies represented. 

At the last meeting of the Unitarian Club, at 
Hotel Vendome, there was a very large attend- 
ance to héar three of the faculty of the Mead- 
ville Theological School tell about the condition 
and needs of the school. The statements were 
so interesting that they are to be published in 
the Register. With a capital now reaching the 
splendid figure of $600,000 (six hundred thon- 
sand) the friends of the school may well be 
proud of the rapid progress which has been made 
in equipping the institution as a divinity school 
hardly to be excelled in its advantages by any 
- |other in the country. There does, however, 
seem to bea real need, in which all good Uni- 
tarians may co-operate; and that is, in bringing 
the advantages of Meadville as a training school 
for the ministry to the attention of the young 
men in our Unitarian churches. Why do not 
more of our own sons enter the ministry? is 
a question largely answered by the fact that 
our ministers do not sufficiently make known 
among the boys of their parishes the opportuni- 
ties afforded by such an institution as Mead- 
ville for giving the essential training. An 
amusing incident of this meeting was not per- 
haps generally observed; but, when Prof. Gil- 
more, who is quite a little man, declared that it 
was the intention of the faculty to send out no 
more “slab-sided,” physically inferior men, a 
few of the graduates of past years felt the 
slight, and, as it happened that Rush R. 
Shippen, John Snyder, Alvin F. Bailey, Ellery 
C. Butler, James C. Duncan, and Frank S. C. 
Wicks sat within touch of each other, a broad 
smile of satisfaction passed round. If these 
men had risen in their places, something of the 
same sensation that must have followed the 
announcement by the lecturer in Japan that 
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He did not mean to do what is done 


I have visited his Paradise three 


It is because he invented such ‘a plan, and 


reader will observe that the pure scientific soci- 
ologist would say that the whole plan was 
absurd, that it would go to pieces in a week, 
but that fortunately nobody would try it. 

In truth, however, Mr. Tufts did try it. It 
did not go to pieces, it is working now with 
more success than ever, and has preserved hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of lives. 

EDWARD E, HALE. 


Boston Letter. 


An affair of unique interest in the Unitarian 
world is to occur in the month of April. It is 
the popular celebration of the eightieth birthday 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale. The-number of 
ways in which Dr. Hale has attained local, 
national, and international reputation, and the 
inconceivable array of interests which claim 
his hearty co-operation, with the unrecorded 
hosts of people who call him friend, have given 
to those who are arranging the commemora- 
tive exercises a task which may well cause the 
bravest to tremble. Almost everybody in 
Boston will want to attend; and every organiza- 
tion which either considers itself to be lending a 
hand to public interests, or looking forward, 
and not back toward social good, will expect to 
It would seem that the 
committee will be compelled to arrange for 


the city, for surely one in eight of our popula- 
lation will be there that night; and what are you 


clamoring to get into Symphony Hall? How- 


WELL WROUGHT. 


It is difficult in mere words to make a set 
of Drawing-room Furniture alive, so that you 
can see it, touch it, handle it, and feel its 
inmost comfort. Such a task outruns the 
power of a man-driven pen. 

But this Set ought to be so treated, It 
is a most artistic and satisfactory creation, 
and we believe it to be the best suit of drawing- 
room furniture ever offered in Boston at a 
low price. 

The frames are massive enough to bear some of the choicest carving, The cover- 
ing is a foliage tapestry in a festooned design of nature’s colors. The upholstering of 
this suit is equal to the best that can be had at any price. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON, 
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Americans were a nation of dwarfs when 
Phillips Brooks stood up before the audience, 
and said, “I am an American,” might have been 
experienced. 

The habitué of headquarters must have been 
somewhat shocked during the past few weeks at 
the turmoil and general revolution which has 
prevailed in the book-room. It seems this is 
due to the appointment by the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Association 
of a publication agent. Mr. Charles L. Steb- 
bins, the incumbent of this new office, has 
entered upon his work with business-like apti- 
tude, hence the commotion. Our book depart- 
ment has been a happy grazing ground, with a 
charm of almost serene sanctity, which nobody 
wishes to lose; but now we are to try to sell 
some of the books as well as glorify them and 
enjoy them forever. Are the public to be 
invited into our sanctum? Well, it remains to 
be seen yet whether the public will come. In 
the mean time what opportunities we shall have 
for rediscovering our rearranged favorites! 

A most desirable purpose, that of bringing 
together the wives of the Bosten Unitarian 
ministers, inspired Mrs. Ames to issue an invi- 
tation to afternoon tea to all the women occupy- 
ing that honorable and truly enviable position. 
A large attendance followed, and so much 
profitable pleasure was derived from the unre- 
strained comparison of joys and privileges, 
trials and opportunities, that some more perma- 
nent arrangement for a repetition of similar 
meetings seems likely to follow. Indeed, Mrs. 
Howard N. Brown has already issued an invita- 
tion for a similar conversational hour or two. at 
her house. While no one, probably, would be 
so cruelly-minded as to wish to bind the wives 
of our ministers in the chains of systematized 
servitude which properly yoke the minister to 
his duties, yet a recognized extension of the 
ameliorating, quickening, and revivifying in- 
fluence exercised by the wife of the minister 
would be a blessing to be devoutly desired. 
And there can be no doubt that the strength 
they are so sure to impart to each other in any 
closer intimacy will vibrate through individual 
hearts till every parish receives a share of the 
invisible yet powerful current. F, B. M. 


Progress in Salt Lake City. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Your readers may be interested in hearing 
something of the condition of affairs, from a 
Unitarian standpoint, in Salt Lake City, as 
seen through the eyes of a layman. 

I came to this city last summer, and imme- 
diately inquired whether any Unitarian church 
was in existence here. As far as I could then 
ascertain from directories, the movement was 
smouldering. In September, however, my at- 
tention was attracted by notices in the newspa- 
pers of regular services to be held in the Salt 
Lake theatre. I repaired forthwith to the place 
mentioned, where I enjoyed an excellent ser- 
vice, made the pleasant acquaintance of Rev. 
P. S. Thacher and many others, and have since 
eagerly watched the growth of the movement. 
I say “movement” as if it were an entirely new 
venture in Salt Lake, which it is in effect, since 
the ground gained by previous efforts has been 
lost by intervals of non-activity, during which 
periods many who had affiliated with the Uni- 
tarian cause have joined other liberal churches, 
and hesitate now to come back tous, at least 
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until they feel assured that the present move is 
a permanent one, and will result in a permanent 
place of worship of our own. 

In addition to many in the above class, there 
are many others of the stay-at-home class who 
sympathize with us, but, judging from past 
experiences, want to see the movement on a 
firm footing before they actively identify them- 
selves with it again. This means that the newer 
blood must arouse itself to the responsibility 
resting in its hands, and pull together toward 
the desired goal. 

With this in view, as soon as the holidays 
were passed, we organized a “Men’s Unity 
Club” for the promotion of social intercourse, 
the organization of forces, and general welfare 
of the cause. The call was answered by 
eighteen enthusiastic members; and on the 
second meeting the attendance was over thirty, 
and the literary programme arranged and the 
discussion following was heartily enjoyed. 
Meetings will be held weekly, and probably 
once a month a “ladies’ night” will be held. 
The club has appointed a committee to try 
and procure suitable quarters for the club, as 
well as for church services, sociables, etc., until 
we have permanent quarters of our own, but 
have met with little success so far. 

The recent church sociables have been so 
largely attended as to tax the capacity of any of 
our residences, and halls will doubtless be 
resorted to hereafter. The ladies’ “Unity Cir- 
cle” and the Shakespeare Club are both thriv- 
ing, and each does its share in holding the 
interest of the people. 

As to the church attendance, it is fully one- 
third larger, on the average, since the holidays 
than it was in the fall of the year. I have 
counted congregations numbering 175. The 
Sunday-school is growing also, but suffers more 
than the church in the absence of suitable 
quarters. New faces appear in church every 
Sunday, and I believe that all that is needed to 
insure the ultimate success of the undertaking 
here is untiring zeal in the holding of regular 
services and the proper attention paid to the 
club and social life. 

The field as a whole is the most promising 
one I have seen anywhere. There are many 
who outgrow Mormonism, and the {Unitarian 
belief is the one that they most naturally lean 
toward. We also are getting converts from 
some of the orthodox churches. In addition to 
this, Salt Lake City, now a city of 60,000 
people, is destined to become a much larger 
place on account of its favorable location with 
regard to mines, smelters, ranching, stock-rais- 
ing, and as a junction point for the various 
trans-continental railroads. 

In conclusion, the Unitarian Association will 
make a serious mistake if it ever allows itself 
to become in the least disheartened over the 
ultimate success of Unitarianism in Salt Lake 
City. C. T. Mixer. 


The Roger Wolcott Club of Good 
Citizens, 


There has recently been started at one of the 
churches in Boston a club for the better train- 


-ing of boys in good citizenship and patriotism, 


which has been named after the late governor 
of Massachusetts, the Roger Wolcott Club of 
Good Citizens. It is hoped that branches of 
this club may'‘be started throughout the State, 
in schools, churches, boys’ clubs, or any other 


institutions where boys may be reached, as a 
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tribute to the memory of Gov. Wolcott, and to 
give his high ideals to the boys who will become 
voters not many years hence. 

Any persons who wish to start branches 
should apply for information to the secretary, 
Miss C. A. Derby, The Ludlow, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

The club has chosen for its motto the words 
from Gov. Wolcott’s Class Day oration, “He 
who is not with his country is against her.” 


Direetors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held their regular monthly meeting at 
their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 11. There were present Messrs. Boyden, 
Clifford, Cruft, Eliot, Fox, Garver, Lincoln, 
Little, St. John, and Ware, and Mrs. Keyes and 
Mrs. Wells. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of January :— 


RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand January tr... 
From donations 

Bequest of the late 

Appleton of Lawrence, Mass., unre- 


stricted, and credited to General Fund, 100.00 
Bequest of the late Mrs. Apphia P. Will: 

iams of Augusta, Me. ($2,000, less State 

tax), Baas eat Bi aned as a fund bearing 

her nam: 1,962.50 
Additional” ts for the Ezra Stiles Gan- 

Stl), ING way sintesbaieadasiacaniciiiels semi ons 4,100.00 
Anonymous donor, to be added he 

Grindall AROS Fund.. 3 500.00 
“A Somerville Ceareag to fo e : 
Mee ts Walker Fund.. 10,000.00 

rs. Fanny H. Wilson, Deerfield, Mass., 

in trust, to be known as ee Deerfield 

Church Fund.. 700.00 
First Parish, Sudbury, Mass., “on account 

of the First Parish in Sudbury Fund, 

additional . 450.00 
Income of the Smith’ Education Fund and 

Thomas Fund, added to es 1 

required by trusts. . ae 255.64 
Income on all other i 1,957.66 
Sale of books..... 468.06 
Interest on bank deposits. 57.64 

$57,156.55 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary Puss piuletsiietepl sieietnerimicte slo's $8,379.94 
Books, tracts, etc.. Apes Saves senses 1,644.50 
Salaries and other missionary ” expenses.. 1,305.46 
Expenses of Unitarian Building........... 317.07 
GtCRi invested on account of 

Mente Wesiciepaltcatelecate aca 5,038.50 
Dagestment of income of Smith Education i 
Fund and Thomas Fund, as {required by 
ATUSES sh 00 ccc vise evies seen cers cells cvse bees 255.64 
Amount reinvested on account of First 
Parish in Sudbury Fund..... +. ese sees 258.05 
Amount invested and jeeucate’ on ac- 
count of General Investments. . 16,060.00 
Payment on account of income “of “Cor- 
nelius B. eeoesuiony as required by 
trust. 101.52 
Accrued interest ‘on “above-mentioned in- 
vestments, under Se ea _and 
General Investments . aede idee 81.78 
All other purposes....... aoebe AAD 3-50 

Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1902... +++ Sho saey Ba Aga 23,710.59 

$57,156.55 


The Committee on Publications reported that 
they had voted to print in the Miscellaneous Se- 
ries of tracts the “Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of ‘Unitarian Preach- 
ing,” by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 

Upon the recommendation of the Publication 
Committee it was 

Voted, That the Publication Agent be authorized to 
order, with the consent of the secretary, new editions of 
our regular books at his discretion, without special instruc- 
tions from the board or the Publication Committee. 

Voted, To adopt the answer prepared by the Publication 
Committee to the memorial of Rev. Charles F, Dole and 
others. J 

This memorial requested that the title of the 
Year Book be changed to that of “Year Book of 
Unitarian and Affiliated Churches.” 

The answer was to the effect that no such 
change is feasible or advantageous. 
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Upon report of the New England States Com- 
mittee it was 


Voted, That $150 be placed at the discretion of the sec- 
retary for use, if necessary, in Westerly, R.I., for the year 
ending April 30, 1902. 

Upon the report of the Committee on the 
Western States it was 

Voted, That $816.67 be placed at the discretion of the 


secretary for work in Shelbyville, Ill., for the} fourteen 
months beginning Feb. 1, 1902. 


It may be explained that this vote is in recog- 
nition of the fact that Rev. Robert C. Douthit 
has accepted a call from the church in*Shelby- 
ville, where he will at once take up the work of 
vitalizing this valuable church and of strengthen- 
ing the enterprise so long and faithfully con- 
ducted by Rev. J. L. Douthit, the latter 
being now set free to devote his entire time to 
the Lithia Springs work and general missionary 
service. 

Under suspension of the rules it was 


Voted, That $325 be placed at the discretion of the secre- 
tary for work in Highland Springs and Richmond, Va., 
for the ten months beginning March 1, 1902. 

Rev, A. N. Somers resigns his church in 
Francestown, N.H., and removes at once to 
Highland Springs to undertake this Virginian 
work. A native of that State, he returns to it 
with a determination to succeed in building up 
our cause in Richmond. 

The committee.appointed to investigate our 
work in college town churches submitted a 
report substantially as follows: It approved the 
policy of maintaining churches at these centres, 
and also approved the present situation in all of | 
the churches involved. The committee recom- 
mended a greater emphasis upon the social re- 
lations between pastor and church and the 
students rather than excessive emphasis upon 
the intellectual element, and further suggested 
that two reports each year be furnished through 
thé local secretaries to the secretary of this 
Association, detailing the conditions of this 
special work. The committee would encourage 
local support of these churches where practi- 
cable. It would suggest to all pastors and 
parents of arriving students at universities that 
they send letters of introduction to our local 
pastors. The committee recommend a policy 
of annual visitations of leading preachers to 
these centres of influence. This report was 
accepted and the committee discharged. 

Inasmuch as the committee appointed at the 
last annual meeting to take into consideration 
our method of nominating officers and directors, 
and to offer suggestions of any needed changes 
therein, is not yet prepared to recommend any 
plan, the directors decided that for this year the 

_ only possible course is to continue in the pres- 
ent method, and instruct the president to appoint 
a Nominating Committee. It was therefore 


Voted, That the president appoint a Nominating Com- 
mittee after the custom of the past ten years, and that the 
rules governing the Nominating Committee be continued 
in force for the current year. 


Miscellaneous business being called for, it was 
voted to appoint the secretary, Mr. Garver, and 
Mr. Boyden a Committee on Programme for 
the next annual meeting. 


Voted, To request the trustees of the Church Building 
Loan Fund to consider what modifications, if any, in the 
rules governing the administration of the fund, are possi- 
ble or desirable, and to report to this board. 

Voted, To request the president to appoint a special 
committee from the Association at large to select and col- 
lect plans and designs of convenient, attractive, and inex- 
pensive churches with a view to publication. ; 


The president subsequently appointed to 
serve upon this committee Mr. E. J. Lewis, 
Rev. Enoch Powell, and Rev. Albert Walkley. 

A detailed report from the publication agent 
concerning plans of work in his department was 
submitted to the board, and appears in this 
month’s issue of Word and Work. 


cabinet and equipment for the Publication Department. 


The president announced the following ap- 
pointments to serve upon the committees ar- 
ranged for at the previous meeting of the 
board: Committee on the Sources of the Unita- 
rian Ministry, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. 
John P. Forbes, Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, 
Prof. William W. Fenn, 
Christie, Rev. William F. Skerrye, Rev. James 
Eells, Rev. George F. Pratt, Rev. Henry H, 
Saunderson (secretary), Rev. William I. Law- 
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rance, Rev. George W. Kent, Rev. U.G.B. 
Pierce, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, and Rev. Frank 
A. Gilmore; Committee on Retiring Allow 
ances, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Robert 
Collyer, Rev. William L. Chaffin, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, and Miss P. M. Waldo. 

Mr. Ware, on behalf of the trustees of the 
Murdock Fund of Winchendon, Mass., after 
making a statement of the reasons which have 
caused a change of purpose on the part of said 
trustees, announced that they desired to with- 
draw the request they had made to this board 
for a release of the claim of the American Uni- 
tarian Association upon the Murdock Fund. 

The secretary made a report upon the prog- 
ress of the investigation in Cuba, reading a 
digest of the letters received from Prof. Noa. 

The secretary presented a favorable statement 
in regard to the work of Rev. F. C. Davidson 


- $250,000 *" 


CARPETS and AGS 


ARE COMPRISED IN THE 


GREAT MARK-DOWN SALE 


of the JOEL. GOLDTHWAIT stock, lately purchased by us and marked at 
prices which will certainly tum the MERCHANDISE INTO MONEY. 


It is now proposed to have the old friends and customers of both the 
PRAY and GOLDTHWAIT establishments share in this transaction ; and 
therefore all of these Carpets and Rugs are offered at MUCH BELOW 
THE USUAL RETAIL PRICES and in many instances BELOW THE 
ACTUAL COST OF MANUFACTURE. 


BEST QUALITY 
American Wiltons 


Usually sold at $2.00 to $2.50 per yard, 


marked for this sale to 
1 2 1 0, 1 25 ’ 
Per 


1.50 vi. 


BIGELOW and LOWELL 
BRUSSELS 


and other standard makes, usually sold at 
$1.25 to $1.65 per yard, marked for this 
sale to . 


75c ™ O5¢ ve. 
JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 


PRAY BUILDING, 


646-658 Washington Street, poyistoa st 


Voted, To appropriate $128.50 to purchase a card 


Prof. Francis A. 


ENGLISH 
BRUSSELS 


1.25 


All goods delivered free of charge 
within ten miles of the State 
House. 


Much below cost of impor- 


tation, at peryard .. . 


To accommodate those custom- 
ers who are anticipating their fut- 
ure Spring purchases, we will store 


any goods free of expense, and 
deliver at the convenience of the 
purchaser. 
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of Alabama, Rev. P. S. Thacher of Salt Lake 
City, Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., of Oregon, and 
from Rev. George W. Stone, field secretary for 
the Pacific Coast. 
Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. ST, JOHN, Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


NOTES. 


The Winkley Guild of the Bulfinch Place 
Church held an enthusiastic and helpful rally on 
Wednesday evening, February 12. About seventy 
young people from neighboring unions gathered, 
and listened to short reports from the various 
unions. The reports were good, showing the 
variety of work which is being done by the 
different unions. Mr. Roger S. Forbes, Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton, and Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot made short addresses. After the formal 
meeting closed, light refreshments were served 
and a pleasant social hour was spent. 

In response to an appeal for contributions of 
money toward the expense of sending a field 
agent to the West, the Hale Union of Newton 
Centre has responded promptly, and contributed 
$5. Will not other unions follow the excel- 
lent example of the Hale Union, and make some 
contribution toward spreading in this way our 
work among the young people of the West? 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 


March 2. “Is Morality Enough?” 
xxiv. I-5; John v. 41-44. 


Psalm 


Jesus is the supreme master of the art of liv- 
ing. Men recognize this, therefore they follow 
him. The influence of that life was never greater 
than itis to-day. It grows with the passing time. 
The essence of immortality is in it. Live a life 
that is worthy to endure, and leave the rest to 
God. The man who so lives never doubts. If 
he does for a moment, his life is the answer to 
his doubt. 

“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.” 


The significance of the life of Jesus—the heart 
of it—was the fact that he was about his Father’s 
business. That is to say, he was at perfect har- 
mony with the soul of the universe. There was 
no discord. He and the stars and the flowers 
and the spirit of God were at one. He who is 
thus in harmony with the life of the universe has 
infinite power behind him. Men will not forget 
him any more than they forget the flowers. His 
influence shall live so long as the stars shall 
shine. Their life and his are the same. Had it 
been his own business alone that he did, we 
should never have heard of Jesus. It is because 
the Father worked through him that his name is 
“ ploughed across the face of history.” 

May there not be an answer to our question 
here? Is morality enough? We have only a 
little space in which to consider this gigantic 
subject. Let us then say at the start, No, 
not for perfect life. Manisa moral being essen- 
tially. Thatis his glory. It is this that puts 
him at the head of creation. Compared with 
the tremendous words, “I ought,” and the more 
tremendous words, “I wz//, because I ought,” the 
material universe sinks into insignificance. These 
words spoken and lived are the justification of 
all the groaning and travailing through which 
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the universe has passed. The moral command 
is the last word of evolution. It has survived 
because it is fittest to survive. The Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Rule explain 
all that has gone before. If we must make 
choice between a so-called religion without 
ethics and “mere” ethics, then the self-respect- 
ing man will take the ethics. The choice will 
give him a chance to work in the world at least. 
But we are not called upon to make any such 
choice. Religion without ethics is like a flower 
without a root. It may be beautiful, but its 
beauty is only for a time; and it can never bear 
fruit. A fruitless life is wasted. Real religion 
includes morality as an essential part of itself. 
It brings forth morality as surely as the normal 
flower, left to itself, brings forth its fruit. It is 
not the beauty of the flower, it is the fruit that is 
the really significant thing. The beauty is that 
the fruit may be. Religion is rooted in human 
life and needs, and reaches to the highest heaven. 
Religion—life with God on the earth—is the es- 
sential thing. It is more than morality, because 
it is the fulness of the life of the spirit, of which 
morality isa part. It reaches out from the in- 
dividual life to the universal life. It enables me 
to see that this moral sense is not merely mine, 
but that it is the sense of the universe. It gives 
the worker for righteousness the assurance that 
he is not alone, fighting against a hostile world, 
but that the universe itself—the infinite power 
of God—is on his side. “The stars in their 
courses work for him.” Though he may fail, he 
knows that righteousness cannot fail. It is his 
Father’s business that he is about, therefore he is 
glad in his work. He knows that the only failure 
is unfaithfulness. Without this sense of God 
that religion brings it would still be our duty to 
fighton. The moral sense would be as sublime 
as ever, the “I ought” as imperative. Only the 
coward would give up the fight. If there is no 
moral law in the universe, then I am greater than 
the universe; and I must assert my greatness in 
my life. The obligation is as imperative as ever. 
But there would be no joyinthe work. It might 
or might not be in harmony with universal law. 
It might fail. Once know that this moral law is 
the very purpose of the universal life, then there 
is gladness in its fulfilment. And man has a 
right to ask that he shall be glad in his work, so 
long as it is good. 

Morality, after all, is cold. There is no warmth 
of love init. Man is not only a moral being, 
he is also supremely a loving being. His heart 
cries out for love, and we give him a command- 
ment. The supreme gift of religion is the 
assurance of universal love that answers to man’s 
needs. It is my Father's business. In that as- 
surance is my hope. The morality at the heart 
of the universe becomes another name for the 
love at the heart of the universe. Where love 
is, there is no fear. Obedience zs happiness. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. ; 


The February meeting of the directors of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society was held at 
25 Beacon Street, Monday, February 10, 2.30 
P.M. Present: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, 
Lewis, Secrist, Billings, and Garver, Mrs. 
Wells, Mrs. Beatley, Mrs. Jaynes, Miss Higgins, 
and Miss Parker. The treasurer’s report 
showed a fair balance on hand. Owing to the 
numerous editions required of the old publica- 
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tions and the issuing of the current lessons, the 
expenditures for printing were somewhat large. 
The choice of a date and hour for the regular 
monthly meetings has always been difficult be- 
cause of the various engagements of the mem- 
bers, The matter was freshly discussed, and it 
was voted that the second Monday of each 
month be selected, and the hour, 2.30 P.M. 
Further consideration of the proposition from 
the Western Sunday School Society then took 
place. As a result of various remarks and 
votes, a complete agreement was arrived at, so 
that the Western Sunday School Society trans- 


fers its stock and plates to the Unitarian Sun- “ 


day School Society, subject to the approval of 
the Western Corporation in May, at the annual 
meeting. This transaction contains many grati- 
fying features. It is intended that the Western 
directors shall continue as an “Advisory Board,” 
while the financial and executive responsibility 


are undertaken by the national board of offi- ’ 


cers. A Western headquarters of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be fully maintained 
at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, or wherever 
the Western Conference has its rooms. It is 
hoped by this combination of forces that the 
Western publications will become widely spread 
and better known, while the whole effect will be 
an economy of money and energy and a stronger 
co-operation all round. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society will endeavor to enlarge rather 
than diminish the proper scope of the Western 
Headquarters. In this particular union it is 
planned that there shall be increased strength. 
This reorganization begins on a working basis 
at once, anticipating the sancticn of the meeting 
in May. It was also decided that the president, 
Mr. Horton, should attend the Western meeting 
in May, and join with our Western friends in a 
hearty ratification of this action. 

A communication was received from the 
president of the Unitarian Association, inviting 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society to elect 
a delegate to serve on a general committee for 
Anniversary Week, the purpose of which is the 
co-ordination and regulation of meetings and 
speakers. The president was chosen as that 
delegate. The matter of securing Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter of England for a course of lectures 
on Sunday-school subjects in May or June at 
Boston was favorably considered. The plan 
was referred for fulfilment to the Committee on 
Meetings. 5 

The question of lessons for 1902-1903 was 
then discussed. Various suggestions were made 
as to what would be an advisable course; but the 
subject was left in the hands of the Publication 
Committee, and their report of progress was 
accepted. Various manuscripts for new courses 
of lessons, recently received, were referred to 
the same committee. A report was made by 
the president that Prof. Noa at Cuba had been 
given five hundred copies of ‘“Corner-stones of 
Unitarian Faith,” in Spanish, for free distribu- 
tion in his work in Cuba. The proposed Card 
Series of lessons on famous Unitarian leaders, 
clerical and lay, was then considered. It is 
intended that each card, twenty in all, shall have 
a picture of the subject, with appropriate quota- 
tions from his or her writings. There will be 
ten for clergymen and ten for laymen. The list 
of names was gone over carefully by the mem- 
bers present, and made complete by final addi- 
tions. The meeting then adjourned. Louisa P. 
Parker, Clerk. 


I should like to call attention to the report 
above, where mention is made of the union of 
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the Western Sunday School Society with the 
National Organization. The record of the 
Western Sunday School Society is a very credi- 
table one. At one time it was conspicuous for 
its vigor and intelligence. Circumstances have 
altered, and the work which was then so well 
done at the Chicago headquarters is not now so 
necessary. The National Society is ready and 
willing to take up that part so well sustained by 
the local organization. There will undoubtedly 
be a mutual benefit. The spirit and work of 
the West will be continued, and the publishing 
range of the National Headquarters will be 
enlarged. Nothing will be obliterated, and all 
will be invigorated. As stated in the minutes 
of the meeting, this transfer has already taken 
place, so far as the directors of each body could 
accomplish it. There was a heartiness on both 
sides and perfect unanimity. There is no doubt 
the Western Corporation in May will unani- 
mously ratify the action taken by its representa- 
tives. 

New ideas are always valuable. I have re- 
ceived a collection from the Troy Sunday-school 
for the Unitarian Sunday School Society, and 
the way it was done seems unique. Each class 
took a collection in an envelope with the class 


~ colors attached, and these amounts were for- 


warded just as they were taken. Probably a 


_ collection was never sent to the Sunday-school 


headquarters at Beacon Street before in such 
fine style as this. I shall certainly preserve 
these tasteful envelopes, with their ribboned 
good looks and their rainbow attractions, for 
some time to come. The letter from the treas- 
urer of the Troy Unitarian Sunday-school was 
also a valuable part of the whole affair. It 
ended with these words: “While the offering is 
small, our hearts are in the work; and we trust 
the time is not far distant when we may be able 
to double the amount. We wish you continued 
success in your work.” 
EDWARD A. HORTON. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held in the vestry of the Second Church, 
Boston, on Monday, February 24, at 10.30 A.M. 
Subject of discussion, “The Increase of Military 
Expenditure.” Rev. C. G. Ames, D.D. and 
Rev. C. F. Dole will open the discussion. 
Lunch will be served at 25 cents each. 
Leverett R. Daniels, Secretary. 


The Worcester Association of Ministers will 
meet with Rev. S. A. Garver, Worcester, at 
41 Lancaster Street, on Tuesday, March 4, at 
10 A.M. The essay will be read by Rev. A. L. 
Weatherly, on “Democracy in Industry: A 
Study in Socialism.” Members are requested 
to notify the host by Saturday, March 1, 
whether they intend to be present or not. No 
postponement on account of weather. Frederic 
J. Gauld, Scribe. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club.— A motion 
has been made that in future meetings be held 
monthly instead of weekly. At the next meet- 
ing of the club this motion is to be acted upon. 
A full attendance is requested. For the meet- 
ing of February 17 (omitted) the essay was to 
have been given by Rev. William H. Savary on 
“Thomas Starr King, Patriot and Christian.” 
The meeting for the same is postponed to the 
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second Monday of March. Later notice will be 
given by the secretary. 


Conferences. 


Essex Unitarian Conference.— This 
conference will be held in the Second Church, 
Salem, Mass, Thursday, February 20. Morn- 
ing session at 9.30; address at 10.15 by 
Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline, 
on “Charles Chauncy and the Beginnings 
of New England Unitarianism”; devotional 
service at 12 M., conducted by Rev. S. B. 
Stewart of Lynn; intermission and collation 
at 12.30; afternoon session at 1.45; address 
at 2 by Rev. J. C. Jaynes of West Newton, on 
“Church Diseases.” B. R. Bulkeley, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The noon service 
on Wednesday February 26, will be conducted 
by Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Brookline. 

Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, will preach at the regular Sunday morn- 
ing service, February 23. 


The Unitarian Ciub on Wednesday, February 
12, held an interesting meeting at Hotel Ven- 
dome, the speakers being three professors 
from the Meadville Theological School, Prof. 
N. P. Gilman, Prof. F. A. Christie, and Prof. 
G. W. Gilmore. The interesting addresses of 
these speakers are fully reported in another 
column. Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, was the 
last speaker ; and he forcibly urged the need for 
thorough preparation for the ministry. 


Bangor, Me.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. E. W. Hunt: Unusually large congrega- 
tions have greeted the new pastor; and on 
Sunday, February 9, many persons attended 
especially to hear Mr. Hunt’s views upon “The 
Social Question.” In a vigorous sermon ap- 
pealing to his hearers to give more thought and 
time and service to the solution of the wrongs 
of others, Mr. Hunt said: “The social question 
is not a mechanical difficulty, but a moral fault. 
It is not only economic, but ethical and religious. 
Why should men deny themselves the gratifica- 
tion of their appetites for the cause of humanity ? 
What have other people’s troubles to do with 
me or I to do with them? Is there any being 
higher than myself to whom I am responsible in 
this matter? The answer of Christianity, which 
is the highest, noblest, and most enlightened 
thought known to men, is contained in the one 
word ‘Son.’ Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard. The Divine Creator is the universal 
Father. The whole family of men is a great 
brotherhood. All individual life is sacred, and 
bound together in the race by chains of mutual 
privilege, responsibility, and love. The State is 
not a compelling tyrant, but a community of 
men who serve and help one another. The two 
great rules of life are, ‘Love God with all your 
heart, and love one another as God has loved 
you.’ ” 


Cambridge, Mass.—A most impressive 
service was conducted by Dr. S. M. Crothers in 
Appleton Chapel, at the funeral of Prof. James B. 
Thayer. Dr. Crothers delivered a brief eulogy, 
and Rev. Edward Hall offered prayer. The 
great gathering of students evinced keen sorrow 
in the loss of one so endeared to all. The pall- 
bearers were President Eliot, Dr. H. P. Walcott, 
Prof. J. B. Ames, Judge Jeremiah Smith, Mr. 
F. L. Thorndike, Mr. W. R. Ware, Mr. G. V. 
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Nearly all the 
members of the Law School faculty and many 


Leverett, Dr. J. L. Hildreth. 


from the faculty of the college attended. 


East Lexington, Mass.— The programme 
announced for the meetings of the Follen Guild 
for each Sunday evening to the close of the year 
is very interesting. The topics for February 
are: “The Gospel of Good-will and Co-opera- 
tion,” Mr. Albert Clark of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School; “The Law of Liberty,” Miss Essala 
Union Meeting, conducted by the 
Billerica Guild; “Faithfulness,” Miss Edna D. 


Cooke; 


Locke. 


Neponset, Mass.—The lauies of 


Women’s Alliance of the Church of the Unity 
have arranged the following lecture course: 
February 20, Rev. Dr. G: W. Cutter, “Sights 
illustrated 
by stereopticon; March 6, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, “Picturesque England,” illustrated ; 
to be an- 
nounced; April 2, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Each lecture will be 


and Sounds in Old Damascus,” 


March 20, concert, programme 


“Travels in Russia.” 
preceded by an organ recital. 


Orange, N.J.—First Church, Rev. W. R. 
A series of half-hour services is an- 
nounced by the pastor for the Sunday afternoons 
These services are primarily to 
prepare young people for confirmation in the 
church. The subjects are the five points of 


Hunt: 


during Lent. 


“Our Unitarian Faith.” 


Portland, Ore.— Rev. George C. Cressey: 
The annual meeting of church and parish was 
held on January 14, at which the trustees re 


Business Notices. 


There is room for more of the liberal religious class in 


Highland Springs, Va. See Adv. 


Brattleboro, Vt.—The Star System has been very 
successful with us.—Mrs. A. J. CuRRIER. 


orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


A Fact to be Remembered.—We have often called 
the attention of our readers to the saving that can be 
effected by buying furniture in the wholesale section of the 
city. This applies especially to parlor furniture, and we 
believe there is no better place to see and price parlor fur- 
niture than at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany on Canal Street. In this connection their advertise- 
ment in another column entitled “‘ Well Wrought” may be 
interesting. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Address all 


It has a world-wide 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
—and Embaimers 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . « - 
.».« Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapeland other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. f 


XTRA inducements to settlers of liberal religious 
views who desire a fine healthful climate and congenial 
surroundings at Hicuianp Sprincs, the elevated health 
Electric cars, 5-cent 


resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. 


fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church in 
Virginia. Address E. S. RrAp, HIGHLAND SPRINGS, Va. 
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ported that all bills to date were paid, and every 
cent of the indebtedness had been wiped out. 
The reports of the various organizations con- 
nected with the church showed all alive and 
working. 


Redlands, Cal— The church at Redlands 
has sold its property, paid its debts, and has 
quite a sum of money in bank. The church has 
not determined what it will do in the future 
about a new building. Here, as at Los Angeles, 
the advance in real estate made it easy for the’ 
society to dispose of its property, which cost 
only about $1,200, so as to leave a balance on 
hand of not less than $2,200. The field secre- 
tary recently visited Redlands and Pomona, and 
succeeded in arranging a plan whereby Rev. 
H. W. Knickerbocker, who is having such grat- 
ifying success at Pomona, will preach Sunday 
evenings at a down-town hall in Redlands pend- 
ing the decision of the church there as to future 
operations. Redlands is a growing town; and, 
naturally enough, among the new comers will be 
found many who are sharers of our liberal 
faith. 


Saco, Me.—Rev. W. F. Skerrye: Wednes- 
day evening, January 22, Mr. Charles Malloy of 
Boston spoke, under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Club, on Emerson’s ‘‘Hermione.” The 
vestry was filled with an appreciative audience, 
many of whom remained to greet and thank the 
speaker at the close of the meeting. A valen- 
tine party by the Sunday-school, given on the 
evening of February 11, was a great success. 
The play was “Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp.” Ice-cream; cake, candy, and valentines 
were for sale; and at the close the tables were 
as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. Sun- 
day, February 2, Mr. St. John, the national 
secretary, preached. In spite of the storm 
quite an audience gathered, and was well repaid 
for the effort by a most forceful and inspiring 
sermon. The topics of the fifteen-minute ad- 
dresses at the monthly vesper services have 
been, from December to February inclusive: 
“The Essence of Religious Unbelief’; “The 
Essence of Religious Belief’; “A Note of 
Austerity.” 


San Francisco, Cal.—The First Church, 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt: The annual meeting of 
the church has just been held, and the reports 
indicate a most flourishing condition of affairs. 
Congregations have been large, the treasury has 
a good surplus, income has increased, the Sun- 
day-school has nearly doubled in size, now 
numbering two hundred and fifteen, and in ad- 
dition a new Bible class of one hundred and 
twenty-five meets each Sunday, under the leader- 
ship of Prof. Bacon of the university. All 
the auxiliary branches of the church have had a 
most successful year, and a new Young People’s 
Society of one hundred and sixty members has 
been organized. 


Somerville, Mass.— A memorial service 
was held in the First Unitarian Church on 
Sunday afternoon, February 16, in honor of the 
late Elbridge S. Brooks. Representative au- 
thors from New England and New York, with 
a large attendance of other friends, were pres- 
ent. Prayer was offered by Rev. Elmer H. 
Capen, D.D., president of Tufts College. Intro- 
ductory remarks were made by President Ayer; 
and eulogistic addresses were made by J. L. 
Harbour of the Youth’s Companion, Hezekiah 
Butterworth, and Rev. William H Pierson, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church. The 
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Solo, “God shall wipe away all Tears from their 
Eyes,” was sung by Miss Clark; and the quartet 
brought the exercises to a close by singing a 
hymn composed for the occasion by Sam Walter 
Foss, the public librarian of Somerville. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. J. W. Day: There was the largest attend- 
ance for many years at the annual meeting of 
the Church of the Messiah, January 8, one 
hundred members being present. The spirit 
which prevailed and the announcements which 
were made marked the occasion as one of the 
most significant in the history of the church. 
Mr. A. O. Lovejoy, professor of philosophy in 
Washington University, is conducting a large 
adult Sunday-class in the study of the life of 
Jesus. This study is pursued in the light which 
has been thrown upon the subject by modern 
research and criticism. The ladies of the church 
are active in the Alliance, which includes in its 
organization all departments of the church. A 
new edition of “My Mother’s Cook-book” has 
been published at $1.25, and is having a large 
sale. Two concerts of exceptional artistic 
merit are announced for February 7 and February 
27. The evening before Washington’s Birthday 
was celebrated by a supper and sale. The 
general subject of papers at the Alliance meet- 
ings is “Our Unitarian Immortals.” At the 
meeting February 20 the subject was “Unitarian 
Educators.” 

A series of informal Sunday evening meetings 
will be held in the Sunday-school room, begin- 
ning February 16, at eight o’clock. The subjects 
will be biographical, and the purpose will be to 
show the character of our church through its 
great personalities. An additional purpose of 
the meetings will be the singing of hymns, so as 
to make a larger number of the standard tunes 
familiar. The subject for the first meeting, 
February 16, will be “Some Forerunners of 
Unitarianism in America,” to be followed 
February 23 by a résumé of Channing’s life. 
Among other names for succeeding meetings 
will be Theodore Parker, James Freeman Clarke, 
Frederic Henry Hedge, John Fiske. 

Rev. John Snyder, Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
will exchange with the pastor March 9. 
A luncheon was given February 14 by the 
pastor and trustees of the Mercantile Club. 
Twenty-nine gentlemen were present; and a 
committee was appointed to arrange for similar 
meetings, so that the men of the church may 
have an opportunity for mutual intercourse 
which otherwise would not be possible. 


Walpole, N.H.— The Unitarian Club of 
Walpole, organized in November, 1901, held its 
first Ladies’ Night on the evening of February 
12, The club membership now numbers forty- 
eight men. Ninety-one members and guests 
were regaled with supper, provided by a 
caterer of Keene, N.H. Rev. W. S. Nichols, 
the president of the club, presided, and intro- 
duced the speakers. Hon. Henry C. How- 
land of New York City filled nearly an hour 
with a talk on the subject, “The Old and the 
New,” in especial reference to New York and 
its life. His overflowing wit and fund of stories 
added much brightness to an instructive after- 
dinner speech. Rev. Frank L. Phalen of 
Worcester, Mass., followed with a happy talk 
on things relating to the higher aspects of 
religion. A male quartette, composed of club 
members, furnished two selections during the 
evening. After the programme, dancing was 
enjoyed in the hall of the parish house, 
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West Upton, Mass.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The pastor has 
arranged a series of mid-week Lenten services, 
with sermons by Rev. E. W. Whitney (Univer- 
salist) of Milford, February 19; Rev. L. G. Wil- 
son of Hopedale, February 26; Rev. Austin S. 
Garver of Worcester, March 5; Rev. T. J. 
Horner of Melrose, March 12; Rev. Julian S. 
Cutler (Universalist), March 19; Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen of Worcester, Good Friday, March 28. 


Willimantic, Conn.— Mr. Schermerhorn, 
who since October last has been in charge of 
the church here, has been, with his wife, most 
cordially received by the other churches of this 
city, and, among other general welcomes, has 
recently been invited to deliver the annual ad- 
dresses before the Board of Trade and the 
Frances E. Willard Memorial annual address. 


Winchester, Mass.—Rev. W. I. Lawrance: 
The pastor announces a series of “Sermons on 
the Beatitudes” during Lent at the regular Sun- 
day morning service. Also evening meetings, 
at which he will speak upon the Sunday-school 
lesson topics. The Young People’s Religious 
Union will co-operate with the pastor in the 
conduct of these evening meetings. 


The Blind Children. 


The attention of the public is called to the 
entertainments which have been prepared by the 
pupils of the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
for the celebration of Washington’s Birthday 
and also for the benefit of the kindergarten 
department, the value of which none can appre- 
ciate more deeply than do these blind boys and 
girls. At eleven o’clock the girls will present 
the interesting play of “Undine,” followed by 
gymnastic exercises by the boys; and at three 
o’clock an excellent musical programme will be 
rendered by the boys, among whom Thomas 
Stringer will appear, and will recite Hawthorne’s 
“The Idle Boy.” 


Lincoln Centre, Chicago, 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones has had at heart for 
years the erection of a building which shall be 
“a temple of hospitality, sociability, research, 
and Christianity in its liberal sense.” There 
has been little public mention of his plans, how- 
ever, until the present week, when he has 
announced that all but $7,000 of the $100,000 
needed has been pledged. ‘Lincoln Centre is 
to be,” to use Mr. Jones’s words, “a department 
store that deals in spiritual commodities, an 
academy of morals, a sympathy shop, an in- 
formation bureau, a reference board, an ex- 
change of kindly offices where spiritual dyna- 
mos are at work making live the lines that 
radiate far and near with light-giving power. 
It is to be allied to science, in league with 
literature, free but devout from the street level 
to the crowning cornice that rims the seventh 
story. The whole building will be alive, warmed 
and lighted as needed, fifty-two weeks in the 
year, seven days in the week, and all the waking 
hours of every day. It will have playrooms for 
children, a library, rooms for social entertain- 
ments, a gymnasium, seminary rooms, an audi- 
torium, and withal it will be a place for prayer, 
hymns, and sermon in proper season. After the 
building is under way, Dr. Jones will require 
$50,000 for furnishing and equipment, and then 
an endowment of $100,000 to keep it going 
properly. a 


three children, Mr. A. E. Dillingham of Sand- 
wich, Mrs, L. T. Mulligan of Mt. Vernon, N.Y,, 
and Nannie G. Dillingham, the last of whom 
died in 1887, while the first two survive their 
father. A wide circle of friends will mourn for 
him as a loving father, a kind and obliging 
neighbor, and a wise and faithful friend. As in 
private life he was upright and conscientious, so, 
too, in a long and varied public career he was 
without reproach. That his fellow-citizens con- 
fided in him is witnessed by his holding many 
public offices, and some of them for many terms. 
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In discussing Mr. Jones’s project, the Chicago 
Post declares that a broad institutional church 
of the character proposed is a necessity in that 
city, and bespeaks for the enterprise all the 
material assistance it needs and deserves. 


James B. Thayer. 


At the funeral of Prof. James B. Thayer in 
the University chapel of Harvard the hymn of 
Sir Henry Wotton was sung : — 
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The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 
BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


“How happy is he born and taught 
Who serveth not another’s will, 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill.” 


The words described the very temper of 
Prof, Thayer. He had received the highest 
honors for his learning and ability. He had 
long been recognized as an authority in the law. 
Not only had his abilities been recognized in 
the academic world, but by men of affairs as 
well. To him the President of the United 
States had turned, appointing him upon the 
Philippine Commission, in which position his 
judicial mind would have been of the greatest 
service to the nation, had he been able to 
accept. 

But beyond his learning and ability there was 
something which all who knew him recognized: 
it was the transparent simplicity which belonged 
to aman who had nothing to hide, nothing to 
apologize for. The multitudes of young men who 
for these many years have, from all parts of the 

- country, been attracted to the Harvard Law 
School, were brought in contact with a mind 
in which simple truth was the utmost skill. 

Prof. Thayer preserved the best traditions of 
the Unitarian Church, to which he belonged. 
He loved the simplicity of its worship and the 
freedom of its fellowship. Not only in the 
church in Cambridge but in the affairs of the 
denomination his influence has been felt. 

A year ago Prof. Thayer delivered a memorable 
address on Chief Justice Marshall. He dwelt on 
that “combination in him of a great statesman’s 
sagacity, a great lawyer’s lucid exposition, a 
great man’s candor and breadth of view, and that 
judicial authority on the bench allowed natu- 
rally and of right to a large, sweet nature which 
all men loved and trusted.” 

There is a habit of mind into which we too 
readily fall of thinking of such qualities as pe- 
culiar to the early days of our republic, and as 
no Jonger to be found in public life. When last 
Monday, through a driving snow-storm, five hun- 
dred Harvard law students walked to Appleton 
Chapel, it was with the thought of the high ideals 
of their profession. In the teacher whose mem- 
ory they honored, they had seen the same quali- 
ties which he admired in Marshall,—sagacity, 
candor, lucidity, breadth of view, and, above all, 
“g large, sweet nature that all men loved and 
trusted.” 


Hon. Charles Dillingham. 


In the death of Mr. Dillingham of Sandwich, 
Mass., on January 27, at the age of eighty years 
and four months, the community loses one of 
her most widely known and best beloved citi- 
zens, and the Unitarian church a deeply inter- 
ested and devoted member. Mr. Dillingham 
was of the eighth generation in descent from 
Edward Dillingham, one of the original settlers 
and proprietors of the town of Sandwich. In 
1845, Mr. Dillingham was married to J. Isabella 
Gibbs; and from this happy union there were 


He represented this district in the State Senate 


for two terms, 1861 and 1862. He was twice 
elected to the House, 1886 and 1887. In 1890 he 
was elected selectman of his town for the fifteenth 
year. For twenty-seven years he served as a 
member of the School Committee, was a success. 
ful teacher for years, and was superintendent of 
schools for a period of sixteen years. 
cation was gained in the public schools of Sand- 
wich and in the famous Paul Wing School of 


His edu- 


Spring Hill. 
In his religious belief, Mr. Dillingham was 
a devoted Unitarian. The ideals of this faith, 


the immanence and fatherhood of God, the 


essential divinity of man, its high ethical appeal, 


the conception of the destiny of man as being in 


progress rather than in a fixed state, and the 
broad outlook which welcomes every advance 
in art, in science, in philosophy, and in human 


experience, were to him so many calls for lov-- 


ing devotion. He held and faithfully per- 
formed the duties of nearly every office in the 
gift of the church and parish, He succeeded 


his father, at his death in 1870, as treasurer of | 


the church, and died in this office, as well as 
being one of the deacons of the church at his 
death. As in other departments of life, so in 
the church his wise counsel and deep interest 
will be greatly missed. 


Here and Chere. 


In nearly every street in Japanese cities is a 
public oven where for a small fee housewives 
may have their dinners and suppers cooked for 
them. 


The high-grade private school for young Jap- 
anese women at Tokyo was recently opened by 
ex-Premier Count Ito, chairman of the board of 
trustees. There are one hundred and seventy- 
five boarders, three hundred and twenty-five day 
scholars, with a corps of fifty-three able teach- 
ers. The new university has behind it the best 
educators and wealth of Japan. 


In Germany a person who has so accustomed 
himself to the taking of intoxicating drinks that 
he has no longer the power of withstanding 
temptation to excess may be put under restric- 
tion. Proceedings may be taken by husband 
or wife, or other near relative, and, in certain 
cases, at the instance of a poor law representa- 
tive. The effect iggto place the inebriate, as 
regards his property, in the position of a minor ; 
and, as regards his person, a guardian is entitled 
to fix his residence or send him to a retreat for 
the purpose of cure. During the subsistence of 
the order all the civil rights of the inebriate 
are in abeyance. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Do you know the easiest way to make a Mal- 
tese cross?” I replied in the negative, where- 
upon he answered, “Pull its tail.” Then I 
knew he had been to the theatre again. 


A bright little girl asked one morning at the 
breakfast table, “Mamma, is hash animal or 
vegetable?” “Animal, my dear,” replied mamma. 
“Then,” cried the little one, triumphantly, hold- 
ing up a tiny bone, “here’s the hash’s tooth!” 


They put up an epitaph in one of the London 
cemeteries which equals in pith and exactitude 
anything of the olden time. Over the grave of 
a dentist run the lines :— 


“View this gravestone with all gravity, 
J. is filling his last cavity.” 


A “timely” conversation was carried on re- 
cently between a hostess and a fair young guest. 
The hostess was entertaining the company with 
descriptions of her trip abroad, and mentioned 
the clock at Strasburg. “Oh, yes,” remarked 
the girl, “I have heard all about that; and did 
you see the watch on the Rhine, too ?”—Boston 
Journal. 


An amusing anecdote is told by Sir Henry 
Roscoe of Prof. Bunsen, the German physicist. 
An English lady who met him during his stay 
in Great Britain mistook him for his cousin, the 
Chevalier Bunsen, and at once inquired, “Have 
you yet finished your great work, ‘God in His- 
tory’?” “No,” replied the professor, blandly: 
“my untimely death prevented me from doing 
so!” 


From the school-room: “What do you under- 
stand by the expression ‘extempore pianist’ ?” 
Boy (at wrong end of class): “ ‘Ex,’ out of; 
‘tempus,’ time: one who plays out of time.” 
In reply to the question, “What pronoun would 
you use instead of William?” another youth 
replies, ‘Bill, sir.” When the teacher said to 
the new boy who stutters, “Do you always 
stammer, my lad?” “N—no, sir, o—o—only 
when I s—s—speak.” 


Senator Vest tells the story of riding along a 
wild country road in Arkansas, when he came 
to a place where the way was blocked by a bi 
tree. The natives were trying to drag it out 
whole. He looked at the tree and at the help- 
less natives, and then asked quietly, ‘‘Why not 
cut the tree in two and haul the ends out of the 
way?” There was a moment’s silence, broken 
suddenly by one of the crowd, who exclaimed 
expressively, “Yankee, by gum!” 


The list of British sports to which Mr. Kip- 
ling has made graceful allusion is unfortunately 
incomplete. The following lines will (possibly) 
be inserted in future editions :— 


The rubber-shod rough with a racquet; the ass 
on the asphalted path; 

The half-witted hurler of hammers; the lubber 
that leaps at a lath; 

The ruffian riding in red, and the gaby in gaiters 
that shoots; 

The fatuous flapper of flies, and the scoundrel 
with skates on his boots ; 

The Icut that loafs on the links with his lingo 
of “lies” and “the like”; 

The blundering, bent- backed bounder 
buckets along on a bike; 

The bare-legged boobies in boats, each bent on 
becoming a “blue”’; 

The crass-headed crocks playing croquet, the 
crapulous cad with a cue; 

The maniacs mounted on motors that murder a 
man every mile 

(And I think you will freely admit that I’ve 
bettered my earlier style). 

— Westminster Gazette. 
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